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OUR NOTE BOOK, 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


It must be a satisfaction to those who are tied and bound by 
literary dogma to hear a man of undoubted genius like Mr. 
Stevenson expressing his opinion freely upon subjects about 
which, though (like the parrot) they may “think the more,” 
they dare not open their mouths, and it will be a boon, indeed, 
if his example emboldens them to say what they like and dis- 
like in literature, or, at all events, to cease from pretending to 
likes and dislikes. The hypocritical subserviency that is so 
manifest in the world of art is hardly less general, though it 
is much less obvious than in that of letters; when what is 
generally understood by criticism, has decided that this or 
that is to be admired, the question is held to be settled ; let 


no dog henceforth bark, but only cringingly wag his 
tail. Matthew Arnold was a terror to those who held, 
but did not dare express, an independent opinion. He 
was a sort of policeman of literature, bidding them 
“move on” from what they would fain have lingered 
over, and turn their attention to what he affirmed was 


alone worthy of it. To appreciate the freshness and vigour of 
* The Lays of Ancient Rome” was, in his view, a proof of 
vulgarity ; and to prefer Shelley's poetry to his prose showed 
want of taste. Such statements would be amazing if they 
were peculiar to himself; but other able writers who have 
taken upon themselves the office of schoolmaster, before his 
time, have fallen into similar errors. Dr. Johnson could see 
nothing in Gray’s “ Elegy,” and Macaulay, little to admire in 
* Martin Chuzzlewit.” The two points that need to be borne 
in mind, in consideration of this matter, are— first, that 
criticism itself is not an exact science ; and secondly, that 
men of great literary powers have, like everybody else, their 


deficiencies. 





The only man of letters who had absolutely no prejudices, 
and could admire what was good in every writer, no matter 
what might be his “school,” his style, his politics, or his 
religion, was Leigh Hunt. He was a scholar, but that did not 
blind him to the merits of those who had no scholarship ; he 
discovered the “ born Greek” in Keats. He was a most accom- 
but he never fell into the mistake of sup- 
He was one of 


plished linguist, 
posing that everything was lost in translation. 
the most pure-minded of men, but he could see every jewel 
that sparkled in the mud of Wycherly and on the dunghill of 
Rabelais. He had tenderness and charity for the humblest 
lovers of literature; when they asked for bread he recom- 
mended the best baker's shop so far as his judgment went, 
but admitted that there were other shops where good bread 
was also to be got; and he never threw stones (instead 
of bread) either at them or the shop-windows. There 
have been better critics (though not many) than Leigh 
Hunt, but none who have pointed out so many, and such 
various, excellences in literature, and thereby given so much 
pleasure to the lovers of books. Above all, he advocated in- 
dependence in literary opinion, which is now almost in as 
great danger of being lost as it was in his day, when to see any 
merit in the “ Lake school” or the “ Cockney school” awoke 
almost as much contempt as the belonging tothem. Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson is not only “independent” in his views, but com- 
bative; he carries the war into the camp of the critics: not 
content, for example, with saying, as modesty might suggest 
in the case of so generally accepted a classic, “I have no 
doubt I am wrong. but I don’t care for ‘Tom Jones,’” 
he says, “The respectable profess that they could stand the 
dullness of it, if it were not so blackguardly ; and the more 
honest admit they could forgive the blackguardism if it were 
not so dull.” He asserts that the novel so many great men 
have agreed to call great, and some the greatest of novels, to 
be “dirty, dull, and false.” Personally I do not agree with 
It is, in my opinion, not dirty, but only coarse ; and 
because it is a true description of life, as life was 


iim. 
only coarse 
in those days. But I have always ventured to express the 
opinion that, as a whole, it was a trifle dull. Nobody ever 
had a difficulty in putting down “ Tom Jones” because of its 
attractions; but we cannot expect to find that virtue in a 
book that has no story. It is the fashion now, it is true, to 
write novels without a story; but that was not Scott’s way, 
nor the way of anybody (though we have had an admirable 
‘story without a hero”) who would take captive his readers. 
I am not, however, concerned with the question of the merits of 
* Tom Jones”; what I hail is the fact of a man of genius 
claiming not only to have his own opinion on such a matter, 
right Moreover, as to Mr. Stevenson’s 
dislikes, it is to be noted that he does not express himself 
contemptuously concerning those who do not agree with him. 
It is absurd (as well as inhuman) “to run at a benighted man 
and give him two black eyes for being blind.” On the other 
hand, it is amazing to me that a man of such exceptional gifts 
should repeat the cuckoo cry of Dickens not being able to 
a gentleman.” It is true he has pointed out certain 
exceptions in Carton, Twemlow, and Wrayburn. But what is 
to be said against the gentlemanliness (a vile word, I grant) 
of Haredale, Jarndyce, and Sir Leicester Dedlock ? 


to express it. 





describe * ¢ 


is called at Eton, “swishing,”’ is to be 
that aristocratic seminary, except for “really 
3." It was, indeed, high time. The exceptional 
its infliction, for the smallest crimes, if it had 
occurred in a Board-school, would have set the democracy ina 
flame ; blood of all the Howards” have taken it very 
coolly for centuries. An illustration in any pictorial paper of 
the actual ceremony would probably have put an end to it at 
any time—and the paper. What old Etonian can 
forget the first time he received notice in the class-room 
to “stay” after school? That was the euphonious phrase 
which appointed your interview with the Head - Master. 
All your friends—and, of course, your enemies—* stayed ” 
too, to see it. F dare not lift the veil (it was the privilege, 
by-the-by, of two young gentlemen on the foundation 





but the * 


also to 


to do that, or an analogous office) from the subsequent pro- 
ceedings, from which there was but one appeal ; “ Please, Sir ; 
first fault!” How well I remember old Hawtrey, birch in 
hand, and gold pencil case around his neck, inquiring into this 
vital matter. ‘He thinks he has seen the culprit’s face (or 
other portion of him) before ; but he will examine the books.” 
The humour of the scene, to all but the chief person concerned, 
was admirable ; but more suited to Fielding’s time than ours. 
I think Mr. Stevenson would have classed it with the incidents 
of “ Tom Jones.” There was something pathetic, nevertheless, 
about that appeal of “ first fault,” which (except where the 
offender was lying) was always allowed, if proved to be genuine. 
It is not so except at Eton. First faults cre not, elsewhere, so 
easily forgiven ; or the first fault is too often, alas, the last, 
There was general disappointment 
It was on the second 


because the next isa crime. 
if Justice was thus robbed of her prey. 
occasion of offence when the spectators were most gratified. 
The execution was then certain to come off, and the culprit 
was not innocent, of course, but—tender: perhaps even 
alarmed, which enhanced the public enjoyment immensely. 
I suppose half the Cabinet have been fiogged in their time at 
Eton, and half the leaders of the Opposition. Only think of 


it! Gracious goodness! 





Medical science would charm us more by its new discoveries 
if they did not so often consist in merely effacing the old ones. 
Every “ treatment” has its day, and is hailed with enthusiasm ; 
it is then found to be the worst thing that could have been 
hit upon, and its exact opposite is adopted with the same loud 
cries of “Eureka!” How many times have the terms * kill” 
or “cure” been applied to the same remedies for gout, 
I wonder? Ilow many times have our great medicine men 
blown “ hot” and “ cold” in the matter of the best climate for 
consumption! The last discovery is that the notion of 
“constant support’ to produce nourishment, is an error. The 
proper way, it now appears, is to starve and stuff : “ Hunger 
first, and plenty after.” Weare told that “ a time of starvation 
puts the organism in a position to make the most of everything 
that enters it.” This I can believe: in a boat full of ship- 
wrecked persons scantily supplied with provisions, “every- 
thing ”—if there is any organisation at all—‘is made the 
most of.” At the same time my experience of people who take 
but one meal a day, and eat enormously at that, is that their 
tempers, at least, are not well nourished. They are generally cross 
and snappish as feeding-time approaches, and only agreeable 
afterwards in a negative way : they throw their handkerchief 
over their faces and snore. If, instead of these contradictory 
discoveries, our physicians would be so good as to make castor 
oil less loathsome, and physic, generally, more palatable, I 
should have a higher opinion of their intelligence. It is 
monstrous that a calling which claims to be scientific should 
have nothing to offer its patients but drugs the smell and 
taste of which cause the modern artist, in his house-boat on 
the Thames, the same shuddering horrors that Noah probably 
experienced from his rhubarb and senna in the ark. The one 
poor triumph of medicine, as yet, in this way (for it takes an 
alligator to swallow the “globule”) is the silvered pill— 
surely a small harvest to be reaped from four thousand years 


of professional practice ! 


Copenhagen has sct a fashion which London, I fear, will 
be slow to follow. Instead of the expensive wreaths which it 
is our barbarous fashion to throw into the earth upon the 
coffins of our friends, the pious Danes place offerings much 
more appropriate to the dead. These are tablets which re- 
present some subscription, according to the means of the 
donor, towards the abatement of human suffering. The 
originator of this idea recommends it to us in very touching 
words. “In the great country of love there are no frontiers ; 
there is no difference between great nations and small; in 
this respect we ought to assist one another in word and deed. 
Bearing this in view, we have resolved to acquaint you with 
what has been done in Denmark.” (If he errs, it is on the 
side of simplicity. What I have ventured to call “tablets” 
he calls “ cards.” Idon’t like the notion of throwing cards 
into a grave ; in some cases it might be too appropriate ; no, 
“no cards.”) This linking of regret with charity is a method 
of keeping the memory green far better, surely, than the order- 
ing of a pound’s-worth of sympathy at the flower-shop. * The 
actions of the just smell sweet and blossom in the dust” (as 
flowers born to bloom above the earth, not under it, can never 
do), and such a custom is typical of them. If thank-offerings 
are gracious things, this way of “ honouring the dead by good 
works” is surely more so. If our lost friend was not prone to 
charitable deeds himself, he will not take it as a sarcasm, nor 
will it be the first time that his charity has been done by 
proxy: the idea is so pious, so useful, and so unostentatious 
(for the amount of the subscriptions are not read out by the 
undertaker) that there is, I fear, but slender hope of its being 
substituted for camellias from the conservatory, or roses from 
Nice, with the names of the donors printed in the fashionable 
journals ; but I venture to think it a good idea. 


“T give the first watch of the night to the red planet 
Mars,” sings America’s most popular poet ; but I doubt if he 
would have done this had he known as much about it as we 
do. There has always been an antagonism between the 
professors of poetry and science. I dare not quote what 
Southey, speaking for self and partners (his tuneful 
brethren) says upon that subject, and I dare say his views 
are reciprocated ; it is not likely that Longfellow would have 
thought so highly of Mars, if he had understood that it was 
inhabited solely by scientific people. M. Faye, the Paris 
astronomer, has just communicated this discovery—made by 
M. Perrotin through the powerful telescope at the Nice 
observatory—to the Academy of Sciences. He tells us not 
only that there are men in Mars, but that they are civil engineers. 
What have been always known to observers of that planet as 
* canals ”’—the lines going from sea to sea (so to speak )—are now 
found to be actual water-ways, some of them still “in process 


’ 


of construction” or “unfinished, like the Panama project,” 
says M. Perrotin, rather wickedly. In Mars, however, there 
can be no “promoters” of companies (which must be a sad 
loss) because there is no general public, only engineers. Let 
us hope they are civil ones. (The railway-guard is the civilest 
person in the world, but it is a vulgar error to suppose that in 
the higher grades of life manners necessarily improve.) If 
Paradise should be found in the stars, as some poets affirm, it 
will be very hard upon them to find themselves relegated to 
an exclusively scientific society of this kind; but perhaps only 
bad poets will be sent to Mars. It is possible, however—for we 
shall not know for certain till telescopes have been improved : 
there is one making at Lick, in California, to lick creation— 
that each profession will have its peculiar star. Think of all 
the Divines (of different persuasions) finding themselves 
together, and all the doctors (atlopaths and hom@opaths) ! 
The prospect is too terrific; let us turn toa more pleasing 
picture. What if very good people, who have not met with 
their deserts in this life—authors, pure and bright, for example, 
but who have not enjoyed a great circulation—should have 
their choice of stars?) Venus! (Good Heavens !) 


Even the London world will m‘ss for a while one of its 
most striking figures in that of Sir Francis Hastings Doyle, 
a true poet (if but of limited range) and genuine humourist. 
He was one of the kindliest natured men with whose friend- 
ship I have been ever honoured, and in some respects he has 
not left his like. In polities he was a Tory, “a Pagan suckled 
in acreed outworn,” but the most pleasant of the 
charm, too, of his conversation and manners was an Old World 
He was a raconteur of the ancient type, full of anec- 


Pagans ; 


charm. 
dote and personal reminiscence, but also (which is a very 
different thing) a most agreeable conversationalist. He did 
not ignore the present for the past, as is the case with so many 
men of his years. His University career was brilliant. He 
had afterwards mingled with all the men and women of the 
century who were best worth knowing, and remembered what 
What was also 
he knew 


was interesting about them, and not the rest. 
unusual, his acquaintance had been very various: 
almost as much of jockeys as of the great patrons of the Turf ; 
unlike littérateur, 
fessed to me that he “never felt so 
he had his under the mahogany of a 
quality,” he had hobbed and nobbed with everybody. Nothing 
to him. One might almost say 
[I never knew a man of so great 
Those read his 
that epithet) on the 
He had of late 


in addition to much physical 


another more famous who once con- 


comfortable as when 
legs person of 
of human nature was alien 
the same of equine nature. 
an intelligence so fond of horses. who have 
noble poem (for it 
Doncaster St. Leger, will easily credit this. 


really deserves 


domestic misfortunes, 
* How fond and foolish is the idea,” he once said to 


years 
ailment. 
me, “ that when we are old we are less sensitive to calamities ; 
we are only, alas! less able to bear them.” Yet he was always 
courageous; he came “smiling.” as he would have himself 
expressed it, “up to time.’ The last letter I had from him 
after he became paralysed in his speech is at least as full of 
humour as pathos. “ Being deaf, and blind, and speechless,” 
he says, “I can 
dinner-parties ; 

send my photograph.” 

as brave as it was kind. 


now scarcely be considered an ornament to 


and in reply to invitations shall henceforth 
The heart he wore upon his sleeve was 
It is always pleasant to find one’s own views corroborated. 
little while to whether 
melancholy endings ; 


There was a discussion a 
novels should or should 
concerning which matter I only observed, with becoming 
modesty, that, so far as I was concerned, stories with bad 
Theatrical audiences seem to be of the 
same opinion. Mr. Hall Caine’s 
vigorous novel “The Deemster,” * Ben-my-Chree” is found 
in its conclusion to be too sad for the public taste, and 
has to be altered accordingly. Iam sorry the playwright has 
been given so much trouble, but I I think he 
Let any number of misfortunes overtake his hero 


ago as 


not have 


endings I do not read. 
The dramatised version of 


must say 
deserved it. 
and heroine on the road to happiness, but all should be bright 
at last. How would he like it, if he could foresee himself end 
in catastrophe—driven to become a prize-fighter, for example, 
and die in harness (though only a very little of it) in the 
ring at last? To persons of humane disposition it is almost as 
disagreeable to see a sad finale to the lives of others as to their 
own. sen- 
my-Chree ” to live in the Isle of Man without being unfortunate 


In this particular case it is surely bad enough for “ 


in her end? 





GUNNERY EXPERIMENTS AT 
VALPARAISO. 

The British naval squadron on the Pacific Ocean coast of 
South America, during its stay at Valparaiso, in the latter part 
of April, had an opportunity of some gunnery practice. Two 
old hulks, presented by the Pacific Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, to serve as targets, were sent down from Callao, and one 
by the Chilian Governor. These were fired at, outside the 
harbour, by the guns of H.M.S. Triumph (Captain 
H.M.S. Conquest (Captain Oxley), and H.M.S. Hyacinth 
(Captain Bourke), with such effect as to sink them rather 
speedily. Our Illustration is from a sketch by Mr. H. J. Ray. 
Paymaster of the Triumph. 


WA V A L 
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The Duke of Cambridge inspected the garrison at Colchester 
on June 11,and presented new colours to the Durham Regiment. 
Major-General Sir Evelyn Wood was in command. 

At the annual meeting of the Central Emigration Society a 
motion advocating the establishment of an Imperial Colonisa- 
tion Board was carried, as was also another, proposing a dey n- 
tation to the High Commissioner of Canada to urge the 
necessity of increasing facilities for taking up free grants cf 
land in the north-west of Canada. 

A waterspout caused immense destruction to growing croj;s 
on several farms at Lantoft, near Driffield, on Saturday after- 
noon, June 9. ‘The water excavated one field in several plac 
to the depth of 7 ft., and swept hundreds of tons of soil and 
gravel from arable land, laying them bare to the rock. One 
farmer had seven acres of turnips wholly destroyed. The 
water afterwards swept into the village and flooded the houses. 
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THE COURT. 


Her Majesty is at Balmoral in the enjoyment of good health, 
driving out every day. In the afternoon of June 7 the Queen 
drove to the Linn of Muick, accompanied by her Royal High- 
ness Princess Beatrice and Princesses Victoria and Louise. 
Her Majesty went out on June 8, accompanied by Prince and 
Princess Henry of Battenberg. In the afternoon her Majesty 
drove out with Princess Beatrice and Princesses Victoria and 
Louise of Schleswig-Holstein. The Queen drove out from 
Balmoral on June 9, attended by the Dowager Duchess of 
Roxburghe. Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg and Prin- 
cess Louise of Schleswig-Holstein, with the Hon. Frederica Fitz- 
roy and the Hon. A. G. Yorke inattendance, drove to Keldrummie 
Castle, and honoured Sir J. and Lady Clark with a visit to Tillie- 
pronie. In the afternoon her Majesty drove out, accompanied 
by Princess Victoria, and attended by the Dowager Duchess of 
Roxburghe. Divine service was conducted at Balmoral Castle 
on Sunday morning, June 10, in the presence of the Queen, 
the Royal family, and the household, by the Rev. Dr. Donald 
M‘Leod, one of her Majesty’s Chaplains. The Queen went out 
in the morning, accompanied by Prince and Princess Henry of 
Lattenberg, and in the afternoon with Princess Beatrice and 
Princess Louise of Schleswig-Holstein. Dr. Donald M‘Leod 
had the honour of dining with the Queen and Royal family. 
On Monday, June 11, the Queen drove out, accompanied by 
Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein. In the afternoon 
Her Majesty drove with Princess Victoria to the Linn of 
Quoich. Princess Beatrice also drove out. Prince Henry of 
Battenberg left the castle for Windsor. 

The Prince of Wales visited the King of Sweden and 
Norway on his Majesty’s arrival at the Grand Hotel on June 5; 
and on the following day the King visited the Prince and 
Princess of Wales at Marlborough House.—The Prince, who 
was accompanied by the King of Sweden and Norway and by 
Prince Albert Victor, on June 7 opened a new gymnasium in 
Long-acre for the members of the Central Young Men’s 
Christian Association.—In the evening the Prince presided at 
the centenary festival of the Royal Masonic Institution for 


Girls at the Royal Albert Hall. and proposed “ The Health 


of the King of Sweden, the Grand Master of the Free- 
masons of Sweden.” In proposing “Success to the Royal 


the Prince said that when it 
started, a hundred years ago, it educated only fifteen 
children, but now had 243 on its establishment. In 
1433. at the celebration of the jubilee of the institution, £1000 
was subscribed. In 1871, when he (the Prince of Wales) pre- 
sided, £5200 was collected ; but now he had the gratification 
to announce that £50.500 was the result of this festival.—The 
Princess, accompanied by Prince Albert Victor and Princesses 
Louise and Victoria, visited the bazaar inthe Duke of Welling- 
ton’s Riding School, Knightsbridge, in aid of the fund for the 
relief of distressed Irish ladies. In the evening “The Mikado ” 
was revived at the Savoy Theatre, Mr. Gilbert again acting as 
director behind the curtain, and Sir Arthur Sullivan conduct- 
ing the orchestra. ‘The Princess of Wales and the King of 
Sweden were in the Royal box.—The Prince held a Levée at 
St. James’s Palace on June 8, and a large number of presenta- 
tions were made to his Royal Highness. A dinner in honour 
of the King of Sweden was given by the Prince and Princess 
at Marlborough House.—The Prince and Princess, with their 
three daughters, visited Cambridge on Saturday, June 9, when 
Prince Albert Victor received the degree of Doctor in Law, 
honoris‘causa. The Marquis of Salisbury, the Earl of Rosebery, 
the Earl of Selborne, Lord Randolph Churchill, and several 
other persons received similar honours. A luncheon was given 
afterwards, at which the Prince of Wales, the Marquis of 
Salisbury, Lord Rosebery, and the Duke of Devonshire spoke. 
The Prince and Princess visited Newnham College and then 
returned to London. In the evening the Prince and Princess 
and Prince Albert Victor dined with the Russian Ambassador 
and Madame De Staal at the Russian Embassy.—The King and 
Qneen of Sweden and Norway and the Duchess of Albany 
visited the Prince and Princess, on Monday, June 11, and 
remained to luncheon. Officers of the 2nd West York (the 
Prince of Wales’s Own) Regiment of Yeomanry attended at 
Marlborough House and presented the Prince and Princess 
with a silver punch-bowl on the occasion of their Royal 
Highnesses’ Silver Wedding. ‘The Prince and Princess, accom- 
panied by Prince Albert Victor and Princesses Louise, Victoria, 
and Mand, left Marlborough House in the afternoon for 
Sanningdale Park, Ascot, for the week. Owing to the news 
from Berlin respecting the condition of the Emperor, the 
Prince and Princess did not go to the races on Tuesday.—The 
date of the second State Ball has been changed from July 10 
to July 11. 


Masonic Institution for Girls,” 


The King of Sweden and Norway left London on Monday 
evening, June 11, for Queenborough, to embark on board the 
Swedish war-vessel Frija for Flushing. The Queen remained 
with her suite at the Grand Hotel till Tuesday evening, June 12. 
Her Majesty left the Victoria station of the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway by the eight p.m. express train for Dover, 
where she embarked on the fast mail-steamer Victoria for 
Calais en route to Stockholm. Queen Victoria offered the use 
of Buckingham Palace to the King on his arrival in London, 
but as his Majesty is travelling incognito he preferred staying 
at the Grand Hotel. 

The Queen has approved of the appointment of Earl Howe 
to be Lord Lientenant and Custos Rotulorum of Leicestershire, 
vacant by the death of the Duke of Rutland, K.G. 


At the thirty-first annual festival in aid of the Warehouse- 
men’s, Clerks’, and Drapers’ Schools, held at the Hétel Métro- 
pole, on June 11, the subscriptions amounted to over £3850, 

Mr. Edward A. Bond has resigned the office of Principal 
Librarian at the British Museum, which he has held with 
much distinction since August, 1878. The appointment is in 
the gift of the Crown. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary dinner of the Newspaper 
Press Fund was given on June 9, in the Whitehall Rooms, 
Hotel Métropole, Sir E. Clarke presiding. Subscriptions and 
donations to the amount of £1200 were announced. 

An urgent appeal is made on behalf of the funds of the 
London Hospital, Whitechapel, the income of which insti- 
tution at present does not exceed two-fifths of its expenditure. 
It is signed by the Duke of Cambridge, the Bishop of London, 
Cardinal Manning, Leopold De Rothschild, and the Treasurer 
and Chairman of the House Committee. 

The Ascot Meeting was opened on June 12. For the Prince 
of Wales’s Stakes there were nine competitors, the Duke of 
Westminster's Ossory winning by three lengths; Galore and 
Nether Avon were respectively second and third. Dan Dancer 
won the Ascot Stakes, Zest the Trial Stakes, Distant Shore colt 
the Maiden Plate, Exmoor the Gold Vase, Gold the Thirty- 
First Biennial Stakes, and Dante the Thirty-Fourth Triennial 
Stakes. On Wednesday, the Ascot Derby was won by Prince 
Soltykoff’s Sheen ; the Fernhill Stakes fell to Lord London- 
derry’s Hazlehatch ; and the principal race of the day, that 
for the Royal Hunt Cup, was won by Shillelagh. 


THE SILENT MEMBER. 

The Marquis of Salisbury’s measure to increase the legislative 
efficacy of the House of Lords was heralded by Earl Cadogan’s 
motion on the Seventh of June. When bright sunshine, golden 
laburnums, refreshing lilac-trees, and all the leafy beauty of 
June allured one—anywhere, anywhere out of the town—it 
needed steadfast and resolute adherence to duty to draw the 
Prime Minister, the Lord Privy Seal, and their colleagues to a 
chamber by no means as cool as it should be. It was with a 
view to facilitate the process of renovation and repair Govern- 
ment favours that Earl Cadogan moved for a Select Committee 
to sit upon tie standing orders which regulate the mode of 
conducting business in the House. A slight difference of 
opinion on one point was elicited from Earl Granville, and 
gave Lord Salisbury the opportunity to reply with character- 
istic force and effect, and to lay down the generally-approved 
principle that “the process of improvement ought to be con- 
stantly going on, and ought not to be the subject of sudden, 
large, and sensational steps.” The Select Committee, which 
was appointed, will indubitably clear the way for the Prime 
Minister’s own propositions for the reform of the Lords. 

There was something refreshing in the Marquis of Salis- 
bury’s common-sense reference on the Eleventh of June to the 
“strange antiquarian relics” that abound in both Houses of 
Parliament. This was apropos of the Earl of Milltown’s appli- 
cation fora Select Committee to inquire into the Commons’ 
sessional order prohibiting Peers from participating in Parlia- 
mentary elections. The Premier occasioned a ripple of gentle 
laughter by his apt allusion to the annual constitution of a 
Committee of their Lordships “ to hear appeals from Guienne,” 
as an example of attachment to ancient and effete precedent. 
The clerkly custom of exclaiming to this day, “ Za reine le 
veult,” to formally notify the Royal sanction to an Act of 
Parliament, might also have been cited as a singular relic of 
olden times. Whether Lord Milltown’s particular prayer was 
justifiable or not, it was granted. It may be added that if 
Lord Salisbury had his way, the legislation of both Houses— 
such as Ministers should deem necessary—would in all 
probability be conducted with the celerity and dispatch which 
characterise their Lordships’ mode of transacting business. 

Spiritual Lords gathered in goodly numbers on the 
Twelfth of June, when an interesting debate took place on 
the Church Discipline Bill, which was read the third time and 
passed, after the Earl of Selborne, intended by Nature for a 
3ishop, had placidly expressed approval of the measure. 
Approbation from Lord Selborne is approbation indeed. 

The County Councils Bill has chiefly absorbed the 
attention of the Commons. The Government has done wisely 
to lighten the principal measure of the Session, and to make 
reasonable concessions here and there. Thus, acting on the 
suggestion of Sir Henry James, Mr. Ritchie has consented 
to so amend one clause that every town with a population of 
40,000 shall be deemed a city under the Act. The vital 
clause, that a County Council be established in each county, 
was passed without demur. But many words were wasted on 
the constitution of the Council. On the Eleventh of June, 
Mr. Stansfeld, a past master on the subject of local govern- 
ment, rose from the front Opposition bench to move that “ All 
the councillors shall be elective councillors, and there shall be 
no aldermen.” As taking a parental interest in the bodies he is 
labouring to create, Mr. Ritchie is unwilling to let them run 
alone at first ; but would considerately lend them the helping 
hand of those thoroughly versed in administration. It may 
be hazarded that occasionally, as in the case of the Metrc- 
politan Board of Works, familiarity with behind the scenes 
of local government breeds contempt. But it would be mani- 
festly unfair to tar all local magnates with the same brush 
that is being wielded so vigorously at the meetings of the 
toyal Commission Lord Herschell presides over with impar- 
tiality and fearlessness. As a matter of fact, the public is 
considerably indebted to those gentlemen who, the great 
majority without any desire of self-aggrandisement, have de- 
voted their time to local improvements and local administration. 
Hence the anxiety of Mr. Ritchie to retain the services of the 
most useful amongst these public servants, and his adoption 
of the principle of * selected members.” Mr. Gladstone joined 
Mr. Stansfeld and Mr. Henry Fowler in favouring direct repre- 
sentation; but the Marquis of Hartington supported Mr. 
titchie ; and Mr. Stansfeld’s proposal was defeated by a 
majority of 36—250 against 214. So Mr. Ritchie preserves his 
pet aldermen, whom Mr. Chamberlain also favours, singularly 
enough. 

A Cabinet Council was held on the Twelfth of June. One 
important decision arrived at by the Ministry was announced 
immediately after in the House of Commons by the President 
of the Local Government Board. Mr. Ritchie drew forth 
ironical Opposition cheers by his statement that the Govern- 
ment, in order to facilitate the passing of the Local Govern- 
ment Bill, had resolved not to proceed with the Licensing 
Clauses. The questions of licensing public-houses, and of com- 
pensating publicans deprived of their licenses, will thus 
remain as they are at present. 

The House of Commons was clearly not altogether reassured 
even by Mr. W. H. Smith’s announcement that the Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the administration of the naval and 
military departments would consist of Lord Hartington, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, Lord Revel- 
stoke, Mr. T. H. Ismay (the eminent shipowner of Liverpool), 
Lieutenant - General Brackenbury, Admiral Sir Frederick 
Richards, K.C.B., Sir R. Temple, and the First Lord of the 
Treasury ; the noble Lord the Leader of the Liberal Unionists 
being Chairman. 

This question of efficient and economical administration is 
a vulnerable point with all Ministries. What monstrous abuses 
still exist, those who run may read. ,Were they not most skil- 
fully and most pungently summarised in Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s Huddersfield speech, published in pamphlet form by 
Routledge and Co.? Consent to a Royal Commission of inquiry 
into these grave scandals being tantamount to an admission 
that there are, at least, grounds for investigation, one does not 
see why the Leader of the House should have directly opposed 
Mr. Jennings’ reforming resolution on the Twelfth of June, 
especially on the Tuesday in Ascot week, when not a few 
legislators are rather more agreeably occupied than in dancing 
attendance on the “Whips.” Mr. Jennings, one of the 
presumably new Fourth Party Lord Randolph Churchill is 
forming, made good his reputation for smartness. He quite made 
out a case for his contention, that “the reorganisations in the 
Accountant-General’s and Secretary’s departments of the 
Admiralty have been injurious to the public interests.” 
Though the resolution met with warm opposition from Lord 
George Hamilton, the Closure was put, and Mr. Smith was 
hoist with his own petard. The motion of Mr. Jennings was 
practically carried by a majority of 19 against the Govern- 
ment—113 to 94 votes. So once again it was proved that it is 
the unexpected that sometimes happens in one branch of the 
Legislature. 


A legacy of £34,000 has been left to the city of Berlin by 
the late Brazilian Consul-General Behrend, for the benefit of 
poor girls of good character and education, 





THE PLAYHOUSES. 

Already there are signs that the theatrical season is on the 
wane. What with the counter attraction of a successful opera 
at Covent-Garden, races and outdoor meetings, cricket matches 
and sport, daylight until close upon nine o'clock, and a feverish 
desire for fresh air, it is a difficult matter to tempt peeple into 
a theatre at the orthodox hour. Suddenly and without any 
warning, the Adelphi, acknowledged to be the most popular 
theatre in the Strand district, and a place of entertainment 
that appeals specially to pit and galleries, closed its doors ; and 
during the interval there will be active rehearsals of the new 
melodrama, “ Union Jack,” written by Mr. Henry Pettitt and 
Mr. Sidney Grundy, with strong characters in it for Mr. 
William Terriss and Miss Millward. The Strand Theatre is on 
the eve of closing. in order to repair the programme ; and in a 
very short time Mrs. Bernard-Beere—who, however, is doing 
very well with “Masks and Faces”—will relinquish her 
management of the Opera Comique Theatre. “ Joseph’s Sweet- 
heart,” at the Vaudeville, and “Sweet Lavender” at Terry’s 
Theatre are attracting the country cousins in town; but we 
must not expect any more strong excitement in the theatrical 
world until the holidays are over and the green leaves on the 
trees are turning brown again. ‘The novelties of the past 
week have been slight, and comparatively unimportant. A 
one-act comedy by Mt. Hurst, at the Globe, called * True 
Colours,” is fairly done and, on the whole, admirably acted. It 
has a trifling and not very novel theme; but Miss Webster, as 
a merry heiress pursued by a bashful lover and an adventurer ; 
Mr. Forbes Dawson, a useful mercurial actor, as a fashionable 
military adventurer ; and Miss Giffard, as the most charming 
and lovable old mother, did their utmost for the author, whose 
new act to “ Bootles’ Baby” has not yet been seen. This mili- 
tary play has, however, been pulled together, and goes far 
better than it did at the outset. It is a pretty, graceful story, 
and so well acted that the theatre well deserves a visit. 

The matinées are incessant. They may be forgiven when 
they result in good plays ; and, strange to say, two of them, 
far above the average, were rescued, recently, from a heap of 
rubbish. One was produced at the Vaudeville by Mr. Ribton 
Turner, and called “ Handsome Is that Handsome Does,” and 
is founded on a French comedy, about twenty years old, called 
“Roquelaure ; ou, Homme le plus laid en France.” Itisa 
neat piece of workmanship, and, thanks to the assistance of 
Mr. Henry Neville, Miss Kate Vaughan, Miss Sophie Larkin, 
and Mr. Fred Thorne, it was acted with uncommon spirit. 
The author has been advised to turn his play into a comic 
opera, and he has already taken the hint and started on the 
requisite lyrics. He will not have long to wait for an offer, 
for the great cry among capable musicians is that they can 
never get hold of a good book. Another clever little play was 
brought out at the Strand by Mr. Lionel Brough. It is 
written by Mr. Charles Thomas—brother of Goring Thomas, 
the musician —and doubtless “The Paper-Chase” will be 
heard of again. It has, of course, been duly noted that the 
subject reminds the listener of “A Scrap of Paper” (“Les 
Pattes de Mouche”’), but a young author cannot go far wrong 
who takes Sardou for his model, even in his earlier period. 
Not all the good acting of Miss Alma Murray, or the earnest- 
ness of Mr. William Herbert, could do much for Mr. Rae- 
Brown's dramatic version of “Lady Clara Vere de Vere.” 
Why this particular poem should be considered a good subject 
for dramatic treatment must ever remain a mystery. In 
point of fact it contains no story, and suggests no action at all. 
The play was mournfully received by an astonished audience. 

Mr. Toole’s visit to Oxford was even more successful than 
a previous trip to Cambridge. The undergraduates voted for 
him to a man, and had it been commemoration week they 
would have probably carried him off to another theatre hard 
by, and insisted that the authorities should greet him with 
a Latin oration and present him with the honorary degree of 
D.C.L. The popular actor was féted in New College by that 
popular Don Mr. W. L. Courtney, who asked many of the 
Fellows to meet him, and here is another instance of the dis- 
appearance of prejudice against the dramatie art in a liberal 
and enlightened University, and it may well be added to the 
next edition of Mr. Adderley’s interesting little pamphlet 
purporting to give the true story of the modern drama in 
Oxford. 

But, in addition to Mr. Toole’s visit, Oxford has been gay 
in other respects, for that famous dramatic amateur society, 
the Busy Bees, headed by its enthusiastic and kindly founder, 
Mrs. Lennox Browne, went down to the new theatre to play 
“ Moths” and “ Pygmalion and Galatea.” The amateurs were 
assisted by such clever professionals as Miss Houleston, Mr. 
Bassett Roe, Mr. Arthur Wood, Mr. Matthew Brodie, and 
others, and when it was whispered about that the young 
people were really clever, they received encouraging support, 
although both plays were familiar. Unquestionably the success 
of both plays was won by that highly-intelligent amateur 
actress Miss Margaret Brandon, who came upon young Oxford— 
particularly the members of the University Dramatic Society, 
who are keen critics—with something like surprise. Miss 
Brandon, who has a fine and expressive stage face and an 
admirable artistic method, was cast for Fuschia Leach in 
“ Moths,” and Cynisca in Mr. Gilbert's fairy play. As Cynisca, 
Miss Margaret Brandon fairly brought down the house, not 
only with the effective speech that terminates the second act, 
but with a reading of the part distinguished for its tenderness 
as well as for its intensity. We have seen all the Cyniscas— 
Miss Caroline Hill, Miss Amy Roselle, Miss Julia Neilson, 
Miss Rose Leclercq, &c., and it may be doubted if Cynisca has 
ever been more intelligently read or more admirably played. 
The success of this clever lady, who has little of the amateur 
about her style and all of the artist in her conception of 
character, was so sudden and complete that the ramour was 
at once started in the University that she intended to 
adopt the stage as a profession. In this case, rumour 
was utterly at fault, for we believe that no such in- 
tention exists, or ever did exist, in the lady’s mind. Be that 
as it may, whenever she appears she will be welcome, 
for she has certainly that material in her of heart and intelli- 
gence of which distinguished actresses are made. The 
University Dramatic Society lent a beautiful Greek scene, 
originally used in “ Alcestis ;” and among the andience at the 
theatre were Mr. Courtney, of Lea; Mr. Bourchier, the cele- 
brated amateur actor, and the leading lights of the amateur 
dramatic world in Oxford. The scenes between Mrs. Lennox 
Browne and Mr. A. Wood, as Daphneand Chrysos, went admir- 
ably, and the performance evidently gave great pleasure. 








Mr. G. G. Adams has received a commission from the Duke 
of Cambridge to execute a marble bust of his Royal Highness, 
to be placed in the corridor at Windsor Castle. 

Lord Wolseley presided on June 11 ata lecture on the use 
and abuse of artillery, which was delivered at Aldershott by 
Colonel Brackenbury, Director of the Artillery College. A dis- 
cussion followed the lecture, and the chairman, in concluding 
the proceedings, referred to the startling changes which must 
be caused, not only in artillery but in general military tactics, 
by a gun of recent invention capable of a range of 4000 yards, 
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LORD LANSDOWNE 
LEAVING CANADA. 
The retiring Governor-General 
of Canada, the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, took his departure 
at Quebec on May 24, having 
left Ottawa the day before, 
with many official and popular 
demonstrations of public re- 
gard. Our Illustration, from 
a sketch by Captain R. W. 
Rutherford, shows the scene at 
the Queen’s Wharf, when his 
Excellency, after receiving 
numerous farewell addresses, 
was on board the steam-launch 
Dolphin, to be conveyed to the 
mail steam-ship Parisian, of 
the Allan Line, which imme- 
diately started for Liverpool, 
amidst the salutes of artillery 
from the citadel and the cheers 
of the multitude. His Lordship 
was accompanied by Lady 
Lansdowne, Captain and Lady 
Florence Streatfeild, and the 
Hon. H. Anson, A.D.C. H's 
successor, Lord Stanley of 
Preston. has had a cordial re- 

ception in Canada. 


MISS MARGARET 
MACINTYRE. 


This young lady—who has 

recently attracted attention by 

her very successful début at 

the Royal Italian Opera—is 

the daughter of General and 

Mrs. Macintyre; and, before 

her stage appearances at the 

Covent-garden Opera- house, 

had sung with great effect at 

various concerts at Brighton. 

Miss Macintyre was a pupil, 

a gold medallist, and associate 

of Dr. Wylde’s London 

Academy of Music, one of the 

branches of which is at 

Brighton, the young lady 

having been a pupil of Signcr 

M. Garcia and Madame Della 

Valle. Miss Macintyre’s voice 

is a pure soprano, of bright 

and agreeable quality and ex- 

tensive compass. Her inton- 

ation is true and her phrasing 

artistic, and she has a stage 

presence which is at once 

impressive and graceful. Her 

first appearance in Mr. Augustus Harris’s excellent company 
was on May 15, in “Carmen,” as Micaela—a secondary, but 
still important part. She at once made a special impression by 
the grace and unaffected pathos of her vocalisation, and fully 
sustained the position thus gained by her subsequent perform- 
ances as Inez in “ L’Africaine,’ and, especially, as Donna 
Elvira in a recent representation of “ Don Giovanni.” Seldom 
has there been a more promising début made by one so young 
on the opera stage ; and, with the natural advantages possessed 


MISS MACINTYRE, ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


by Miss Macintyre, and the increase of dramatic power which 
experience will bring, there need be no limit to her success as 
a lyric artist. = 

The Lord Mayor of London has remitted a further sum of 
£250 to Sir Edward Malet, the British Ambassador in Berlin, 
for the fund for the relief of the sufferers by the floods in 
Germany. This makes a total remittance from London of 
£5500. 


THE ISLINGTON 
HORSE SHOW. 


The twenty-fifth annual horse 
show at the Royal Agricultural 
Hall, Islington, was held from 
Saturday, June 2, to June 8, 
and was very well attended, 
especially on Tuesday, when 
the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, with their three daugh- 
ters, were among the visitors, 
and saw the leaping and the 
purade of horses. The judging 
for prizes in thirty - three 
classes, which comprised nearly 
250 animals, occupied much 
time during the first three 
days. Our Illustrations repre- 
sent three of the winners of 
first prizes; namely, the 
best weight-carrying hunter, 
Champion, a brown gelding 
sixteen hands high, aged, be- 
longing to Mr. A. Byass, of 
Norton Hall, Daventry; the 
hackney mare, Lady Sapphire, 
brown with white star, well 
bred, five years old, over four- 
teen hands two inches, owned 
by Mr. H. C. Cogswell; and 
Confidential, entire bay horse, 
five years old, under fifteen 
hands, which took the prize in 
that class; also the pretty 
little pony Hoplemuroma, a 
roan mare, belonging to the 
Ladies Hope, Long Cross 


House, Chertsey. 


COAST DEFENCES: 
THE MERSEY. 
The entrance to the Mersey, 
the greatest port of maritime 
traffic in England, destined 
hereafter to include that of the 
Manchester Ship Canal as well 
as that of Liverpool, ought to 
be protected by fortifications 
that would defy the naval 
attack of any foreign Power. 
The present defences, consist- 
ing of the North Fort, on the 
Lancashire sea-coast, outside 
the mouth of the river, to the 
north of the docks and the 
town, and the old Perch Rock 
Battery at New Brighton, on 
the Cheshire coast, do not seem 
adequate to the need of safety. 
The battery at New Brighton, situated near the end of the 
Promenade, close to the Rock Lighthouse, was built in 1826 ; 
it occupies a space of 4000 yards square on a sandstone islet, 
surrounded by water at high tide, and approached by a draw- 
bridge from the mainland. It has embrasures for sixteen 
large guns, besides other guns on the towers; but of its 
present armament we have no exact knowledge. We look to 
the War Office, to her Majesty's Government, and to Parlia- 
ment, for measures to secure our coasts and poris. 

















DEPARTURE OF LORD LANSDOWNE, GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF CANADA, FROM QUEBEC, 
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1, “Champion”—Champion Hunter, First Prize and Silver Cup. 2. “ Hoplemuroma”—Roan Mare Pony, height, 8 hands 3} inches, 
8. “Lady Sapphire”—First Prize, Champion Mare in Hackney Ciass. 4, “ Confidential "First Prize, Hackney Sires, 


PRIZE HORSES AT THE AGRICULTURAL HALL, ISLINGTON. 
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MUSIC. 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 

The past week and that just ended have been busy ones in our 
operatic annals, although there has been only one great London 
establishment in active operation—that at Covent-Garden 
Theatre, so energetically directed by Mr. Augustus Harris. The 
production of Meyerbeer's “ L’Africaine” has already been com- 
mented on. On the following night, “La Traviata” was 
repeated, with the exquisite performance of Madame Albani 
as Violetta—the cast otherwise as before. Next evening, 
“ Faust’ was given again, with the title-character and that of 
Mephistopheles sustained, respectively, by M. J. De Reszké and 
M. E. De Reszké—performances that were each alike admirable, 
both from a vocal and dramatic point of view. Madame 
Nordica sang extremely well as Margherita, especially in the 
love-music of the garden-scene, and Madame Scalchi resumed 
her part as Siebel—other characters having been as before. 
“ Faust” was followed, on June 7, by a repetition of “ Don 
Giovanni,’ with two important changes from the cast as 
recently given: the character of Donna Elvira having 
been assigned to Miss Macintyre, and that of the Don 
to M. Lassalle. The first-named part was to have been 
filled by Miss Macintyre in the previous representation of the 
opera: but, owing to her indisposition, she was suddenly 
replaced by Mdlle. Rolla, who proved a very efficient substitute 
under the circumstances. In Miss Macintyre’s performance as 
Elvira, she not only sang the arduous music very artistically, 
but also manifested a decided advance in histrionic power. 
M. Lassalle sang and acted with genuine effect, and Madame 
Firsch-Madi was again highly successful as Donna Anna, her 
declamation and dramatic expression having been, throughout, 
of a high order. The fine aria, “ Or sai” (with its impressive 
preliminary recitative) has scarcely ever been better delivered 
than on this occasion, other features of the cast were as 
recently. June 8 was appropriated to another repetition—that 
of * Le Nozze di Figaro,” with the same strong cast as before. 
On Saturday, June 9, Meyerbeer’s ‘“‘ Les Huguenots” was given, 
for the first time this season, with an excellent general cast, 
which included M. Jean De Reszké as Raoul, M. E. De Reszké 
as San Bris, Madame Nordica as Valentina, Miss Ella Russell 
as Margherita di Valois, and other effective performances. The 
first-named gentleman's chivalrous bearing and impassioned 
singing were displayed with great effect in the part of the Hugue- 
not hero, his fine tenor voice having told mostimpressively in the 
nd the grand impassioned duet with Valentina at 
the close of the third act. The other male character just 
specified also found an admirable representative in the 
gentleman named, who gave an excellent rendering of the 
part of the stern, remorseless Catholic noble. Madame 
Nordica, as Valentina, proved that her power of expressing 
intense emotional sentiment has greatly developed. 
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She sang 
with fine effect in the more impassioned passages, notably in 
the great duet with Raoul. Miss Ella Russell gave the 
graceful and courtly music of Margherita di Valeis with 
bright fluency, and her clear high soprano notes told 
excellently in the first finale. How beautifully Madame 
Scalchi sings the music of Urbano, the Page, has too often 
been demonstrated to need fresh comment. Signor Navarrini 
was a satisfactory Marcello, Signor Del Puente a chivalrous 
Di Nevers, and other characters were well filled. The 
augmented body of choristers gave the choral music most 
impressively, particularly the fine scene of the Benediction of 
the Poignards. Signor Mancinelli conducted the perform- 
ances just referred to, excepting that of “ La Traviata,” which 
was directed by Mr. Randegger. On Monday, “ Faust” was 
again given, cast as before, with the exception of the trans- 
ference of the character of Valentino to that excellent 
dramatic vocalist, M. Lassalle (Signor Del Puente, its recent 
representative, having then received a slight injury in the hand 
in the duel scene) her performances, including the promised 
début of Sig 
f * must be spoken of hereafter. 

The week beginning June 11 was ushered in by a grand 
morning concert at St. James’s Hall, supported by artists of 
the Royal Italian Opera, who contributed many interesting 
performances of music too familiar to need specification. 

The concert of Dr. Wylde’s London Academy of Music, at 

James's Hall, could only be barely mentioned in our 

rious issue. It was a very successful display of the 
progress of the pupils in various branches of vocal and instru- 
mental performance ; and gave good proof of the efficiency of 
the several professors and the system pursued under the 
lirection of the Principal. In vocal pieces by classical and 
srs, Misses Christie, L. Ferrari, L. Dufour, and 


ess distinguished them 


ilar compose 

and Mr.C. Koch more or 1 

is was the case in instrumental selection, as 
evidenced by pianists (Misses C. Lownes, F. Henderson, M. 
Hyman, and E. Fraser) and violinists (Misses J. Hudson, 
Munday. and C. Fisher). 

. Vittoria De Bunsen’s concert (at 27, Harley-street) 
on June 7 incl a selection of Scandinavian music, in which 
her accomplished vocal performances, and those of other 
vocalists, were successfully displayed. 

The Charles Hallé chamber music concerts at St. James's 
Hall have completed four of the eight performances of the 
season. The fourth concert, on June 8, included Beethoven's 
solo pianoforte sonata in A (Op. 101), four characteristic pieces 
by Dr. Mackenzie for violin (Madame Norman-Néruda), with 
pianoforte accompaniment ; Schumann’s “ Mahrchen-Erzahl- 
ungen, for piano, violin (Madame Néruda), and viola (Herr 
Straus); and Brahms’s trio for piano, violin, and horn, Mr. 
Paersch having sustained the latter instrument. 

The present season of the Richter Concerts, at St. James’s 
Hall, has more than hz completed its series of nine per- 
formances, the fifth concert having taken place on June 1], 
when there wer bsolute novelties in the programme. 

The Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace will be the 
special event of the musical season, and will have to be com- 
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mented on in our next and subsequent issues. 

At Mr. W. G. ( annual morning concert at St. 
James's Hall, on June 7, the programme was of strong and 
varied interest. 

Mr. Ambrose Austin’s testimonial concert, at St. James's 
Hall, has been more than once adverted to by us, in recognition 
of its worthy fulfilment of a deserved tribute to business 
efficiency and invariable courtesy. Pressure on space compels 
postponement of reference to detai 

Dr. Hans Von Biilow gave the s 
hoven performances at St. James’s Hall on June 12, when his 
programme comprised four of the pianoforte solos, sonatas, 
and two setsof variations. 

The Peterborough (third triennial) Festival, so called, took 
place in the Cathedral there, on June 7. As the performances 
were limited to one day, and consisted of familiar works— 
‘St. Paul,’ Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,’ and Mendelssohn's 
“Hymn of Praise ”—no comment is needed. The principal 
vocalists engaged were Misses Anna Williams and L. 
Little, Mr. Banks, and Mr. Grice, Dr. Keeton, organist of 
Peterborough Cathedral, having been the conductor. 

Madame Sophie Menter’s second and last pianofort2 recita 
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was announced for Thursday afternoon, June 14, at St. James's 
Hall ; another pianoforte recital on the same date having been 
that of Miss M. Bateman at Steinway Hall. 

Madame Sophie Lowe and Miss M. Wurm’s morning concert 
at Prince’s Hall on June 12 put forth a good programme, com- 
prising vocal performances by the first-named lady and piano- 
forte playing by the other executant, each of whom is 
distinguished in her respective vocation. 

The concert of Mr. Charles Gardner, on June 9, was interest- 
ing on several accounts—among others, from his performance, 
in association with Mr. W. L. Barrett and Mr. W. Wotton, of 
Beethoven's early trio for pianoforte, flute, and bassoon, which 
was given at Mr. Oscar Beringer’s pianoforte recital on May 15, 
in an adapted shape, with the wind instruments replaced by 
violin and violoncello. 

Miss Sophie Weil gave a concert at Steinway Hall, on 
June 12, when her own earnest pianoforte playing in solo 
pieces, violin solos by Miss G. Morgan, and a concertante 
sonata by the two executants, were interspersed with songs 
contributed by Miss G. Aylward. 

The death of Madame Balfe (at the age of eighty) has 
removed a link that united the present musical period with 
one that gave a great impulse to English opera through the 
many successful productions of her late husband, Michael 
William Balfe. The deceased lady was Hungarian by birth, 
Lina Rosen by name, and gained much distinction, before her 
marriage, on the operatic stage abroad; her advantages of 
personal appearance and her vocal and dramatic abilities 
having been considerable. She was devotedly attached 
to her distinguished husband, and was prominently asso- 
ciated in ‘the performance of several of his operas here. 
After his death, the preservation of his memory was 
largely promoted by his widow by the foundation of 
the Balfe Scholarship in the Royal Academy of Music, 
the erection of a statue in Drury-Lane Theatre and a 
tablet in Westminster Abbey ; and the production, at Drury- 
Lane Theatre in 1874, of “Il Talismano,” an Italian version of 
“The Knight of the Leopard,” a posthumous English opera 
left in manuscript by the composer. One of Balfe’s daughters, 
Victoria, became eminent as a dramatic vocalist, but soon 
r.linquished the career on her marriage. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Communications for this department should be adi d tothe Chess Editor. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in two moves, 

The handicap at the British Chess Club is now in full swing, and promises 
some interesting play, although Mr. Mason, the second in the Divan tourna- 
ment, unfortunately withdrew at the last moment. Amongst recent 
noteworthy incidents were Zukertort’s 

* Mortimer, after a rus 2 g over seveuty 
Blackburne, other opponents. 

some of kertort, won 4, lost 
Mortimer, won 2, lost 1, 
, won 2; Michacl, won 2, 


t ne, « 
drawn 1; Pollock, won 
drawn 1, 

The City Chess Club Tournament has ended in favour of Mr. Henne® 
Messrs. Hooke and Alexandre tie 
and Mr. H. Jones 


credit. There were 


won 2, lost 


who scored seven out of a possible nine ; 
for the second ¢ “dl prizes with a score of six each; 
takes the fourt > games and a half to his 
130 competitor 
A match between the Brighton Chess Club and that of Hastings and St. 
Leonards was played at Brighton on June 5, and resulted in favour of the 
local team by 104 games to 64. There were ten players a side, many of 
whom, it will be seen by the score, fought a second time. : 
Mr. Wyke Bayliss, the recently-elected president of the Society of British 
Artists, is a well-known chessplayer, and ranks amongst the best amateurs 
He is also a blindfol.l player of really considerable power. 
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OBITUARY. 
EARL OF SEAFIELD. 
The Right Hon. James Grant-Ogilvie, Earl of Seafield, Viscount 
Reidhaven, and Baron 
Ogilvy of Deskford 
and Cullen, in the 
Peerage of Scotland, 
and Baron Strathspey 
of Strathspey in thatof 
the United Kingdom, 
died on June 5. His 
Lordship was born 
Dec. 27, 1817, the third 
son of Francis, sixth 
Earl of Seafield, by 
Mary Anne, his wife, 
only daughter of Mr. 
John Charles Dunn, 
of Higham House, 

Surrey, and succeeded his nephew March 31, 1884. He was 

Vice-Lieutenant of Morayshire, Deputy-Lieutenant of Banff- 

shire and Inverness-shire, and Hon. Colonel Elgin Rifle Volun- 

teers. He sat in Parliament as Conservative member for 

Elgin from 1868 to 1874, when he was defeated. He married, 

firstly, April 6, 1841, Caroline Louisa, second daughter of the 

late Mr. Eyre Evans, of Ashhill Towers, in the county of 

Limerick, grand-nephew of George, first Lord Carbery ; secondly, 

April 12, 1853, Constance Helena, fourth daughter of Sir 

Robert Abercromby, fifth Baronet, of Birkenbog ; and thirdly, 

Dee. 15, 1875, Georgiana Adelaide, widow of Mr. William 

Stuart, of Aldenham Abbey, Herts, and Tempford Hall, Bed- 

fordshire, and daughter of General Frederick N. Walker, K.C.H., 

of Manor House, Bushey. By his first wife (who died Feb. 6, 

1859) he had an only son, Francis William, Viscount Reidhaven, 

now ninth Earl of sSeafield, who was born in 1847, married, in 

1874, Ann Trevor Corry, daughter of Major George Evan, and 

has issue. 

SIR FRANCIS HASTINGS C. DOYLE, BART. 

Sir Francis Hastings Charles Doyle, Bart., D.C.L., died suddenly 
on June 8, at 46, Davies-street. This distin- 
guished scholar and poet was born on Aug. 22, 
1810, and educated at Eton and at Christ Church, 
Oxford, in which University he was Professor 
of Poetry from 1867 to 1877. Until some few 
years before his death, Sir Francis was a Com- 
missioner of Customs, having previously held 
the office of Receiver-General of Customs, to 
which he was appointed in 1846. In early life 
he was an intimate friend of Mr. William Ewart 
Gladstone, to whom he acted as best man on the 
occasion of his marriage. Sir Francis is well 
known as the author of “ The Private of the 
Buffs,” “The Spanish Mother,” and other poems. 

teminiscences and Opinions,” published at the close of 

his life, contain much of interest. On Dec. 12, 1844, he 

married Sidney, youngest daughter of the Right Hon. C. W. 

Williams-Wynn, M.P., and by her (who died Nov. 23, 1867) he 

had, with other issue, an eldest surviving son, the present Sir 

Everard Hastings Doyle. 

SIR PHILIP MILES, BART. 
Sir Philip John William Miles, second Baronet, of Leigh Court, 
in the county of Somerset, died at his residence, 
75, Cornwall-gardens, S.W., on June 5. He was 
born Sept. 2, 1825, the eldest son of Sir William 
Miles, first Baronet, by Catherine, his wife, 
daughter of Mr. John Gordon, and was educated 
at Eton and at Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
was a Justice of the Peace and Deputy Lieu- 
tenant for Somersetshire, and sat in Parliament 
for that county as a Conservative from 1878 to 
1885. He was formerly in the 17th Lancers. 
He married, Oct. 17, 1848, Frances Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir David Roche, first Baronet, and 
leaves, with three daughters, an only surviving 
son, now Sir Cecil Miles, third Baronet, who was born in 1873. 


Has * 


COLONEL THE RIGHT HON. KING-HARMAN 
Colonel the Right Hon. Edward Robert King-Harman, P.C., 
died at his residence, Rockingham, in the county of Longford, 
on June 10. He was eldest son of the Hon. Lawrence Harman 
King, and grandson of Robert Edward, first Viscount Lorton. 
Colonel King-Harman was born April 3, 1838, and educated at 
Eton. At an early age he received a commission in the 60th 
Royal Rifles,and wasafterwards Captain Royal Longford Militia. 
On Aug. 20, 1861, he married Emma Frances, daughter of Sir 
William Worsley, first Baronet of Hovingham, and by her had 
an only son, whose recent death greatly depressed him. In 
1877 he contested the county of Sligo with the support of the 
Nationalists, and was returned; in 1883, he was elected, as a 
loyal Unionist, to represent the county of Dublin in Parlia- 
ment; and in 1885 and 1886 he was returned for the Isle of 
Thanet. Jlis appointment to the office of Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary last year is still fresh in our memory. 


We have also to record the deaths of — 

Colonel Stephen Edward Rice Butler, Madras Staff Corps, 
June 3, at Castle Donington, near Derby. 

Mr. Anthony Wilkinson, J.P. and D.L. for the county of 
Durham, on June 4, aged eighty-one. 

Mr. Dennis De Berdt Hovell, at Boreham Holt, Elstree, 
IIerts, suddenly, on June 5, aged seventy. 

Major-General George Shepherd Stevens, late Commandant 
Aden ‘Troop, at 64, Eaton-terrace, on May 27, aged fifty-two. 

General Sir James Alexander, K.C.B., Colonel Commandant, 
R.H.A., at 35, Bedford-place, Russell-square, on June 6, aged 
eighty-five. 

General Frederick Darley-George, C.B., Colonel 22nd 
Cheshire Regiment, at his residence, Brunswick-place, Brighton, 
on June 2, aged seventy-nine. 

The Rev. William Thorold, M.A., J.P., for forty-six years 
tector of Warkleigh-with-Satterleigh, suddenly, on June 2, 
aged seventy-seven. 

The Rev. Richard Williams Mason, M.A., Rector of Llan- 
trisant, Bangor, at his residence, Plas Bodafon, Anglesea, on 
June 2, aged seventy. 

Lieutenant - Colonel John Matthew Benthall, late Ist 
Dragoon Guards, at 51, Cornwall-gardens, S.W., on June 2, 
aged forty-seven. He served with his regiment in the Zulu 
War of 1879 (medal with clasp, and mentioned in despatches). 

The Hon. Leonard Allen Addington at his residence, 
Ratclyffe, Whimple, Devon, on June 4, aged sixty. He was 
the third son of William, second Viscount Sidmouth, by Mary, 
his wife, eldest daughter of the Rev. John Young, Rector of 
Thorpe Malsor. in the county of Northampton, and was brother 
of the present Viscount. 


The fifty-first anniversary festival of the London Coffee 
and Eating House Keepefs’ Association was held on June 11 
at the Holborn Restaurant, the donations amounting to £152. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 

Fashion is rapidly following the example of the Princess of 
Wales in wearing more diamonds than has for some time past 
been considered in good taste. At the State bail on June 6, I 
hear that several dresses were trimmed on the skirt with 
diamond brooches. At the Duchess of Westminster's dance, 
too, the Marchioness of Londonderry (whose jewels are 
wonderful) made a very striking appearance by having her 
black tulle ball-dress adorned down the front of the skirt with 
five large diamond stars, and the drapery at the side supported 
by a diamond buckle. At the opera, on the night when 
“ Faust” was given, I noticed a black silk dress made brilliant 
by having a diamond necklace sewn along the edge of the 
low bodice. Another lady wore a large diamond buckle in 
her hair. It is fashionable, too, for a diamond necklace 
to be twisted in with the loops and high folds, which are the 
most popular style of hair-dressing. Diamond stars arranged 
as a coronet and diamond tiaras are, of course, always worn 
on state occasions by those who possess them ; but diamond 
ornaments fixed on velvet bandeaus, diamond brooches pinned 
in bows of ribbon, diamond-topped hair-pins, and a new form 
of spray made purposely for wear on the hair, in which a 
holder supports a tiny ostrich feather in front of an aigrette 
of osprey, mixed with fine gold sprays, each upstanding tip of 
the latter being adorned with a single diamond—all these are 
being commonly. worn. Indeed, the head is now generally 
decorated in evenings. Several combs, tortoise-shell or jewelled 
at the top, may be worn at one time; while some well-dressed 
women at the opera have made their heads almost like flower- 
gardens ; but this latter, though a revival of an old fashion. is not 
quite good style at present in private society. ‘ Directoire 
wreaths,” small and rather flat, laid across the front of the head, 
are proper with that style of dress; but what I have said above 
about the decoration worn on the head this season applies to 
ordinary evening dress. 

In evening gowns, there is practically no change from last 
season. Trains are universally worn now by all but young 
girls. Low bodices are indispensable for full 


with large gathers, so as to give plenty of fullness, but not to 
drape otherwise. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales did much for the 
University Education of Women (so potent is their influence) 
when the Princess consented to receive a degree, honoris causa, 
from Dublin University. ‘They have now further distinguished 
and aided the same movement by accepting an invitation to a 
garden-party at Newnham Hall, during their recent brief visit 
to Cambridge to see their son made a Doctor of Laws.—One 
Newnham student has just gained a first class in the modern 
languages tripos and one a second class ; there were only two 
successful male candidates, and they were both in the third 


class. FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER. 








SKETCHES: BRITTANY AND 
JERSEY. 
A clever and humorous French artist, M. Mars, some of whose 
sketches have been furnished to this Journal, adds to the pro- 
duction, in past seasons, of his entertaining pictorial “ Albums,” 
engraved by Messrs. Ch. G. Petit and Co., printed and pub- 
lished by Messrs. E. Plon, Nourrit, and Co., of Paris. His 
charming pictures of childish life, called “ Nos Chéris ”* and 
“Compétres et Compagnons,” were noticed by us, and we 
borrowed two or three of them, by his permission, at the time 
of their publication. Another book was published, illustrative 
of the manners and customs of people sojourning at Ostend in 
the sea-bathing time of summer. “Plages de Bretagne et 
Jersey,” the title of M. Mars’ new work, promises greater 
novelty and variety of scenes, with more of the picturesque 
also in figures and costumes. This expectation is ful- 
filled, besides ample provision of harmless fun and drollery, 
in the contents of nearly forty quarto pages, most of 
which exhibit several tinted drawings, each with a few 


SEASIDE 


words of French, a sly descriptive sentence, a bit of familiar 
dialogue, or a couplet of verse, to set off the meaning of the 
To many English summer visitors, the shores of 


situation. 


H.M.S. MEDEA. 


Another fine vessel of the new class of swift protected cruisers, 
designed by Mr. White, the Director of Naval Architecture, was 
launched on Saturday, June 9, at Chatham Dockyard. One, 
the Magicienne, was launched at Glasgow; the Medusa is in 
progress at Chatham; the Melpomeneis on the stocks at Ports:- 
mouth, and the Marathon at Glasgow. The Medea is a twin- 
screw steel vessel, unarmoured, carrying six 6-in. breech-loading 
guns placed in sponsons built out from the sides of the hull, 
one on each side at each end, and one on each side amidships. 
The protection is 3-in. deck plating of the usual arched type: 
and the engines, developing 9000 indicated horse-power, will 
give the vessel the fine speed of twenty knots an hour. Besid:s 
the above armament, she will carry ten quick-firing guns prc- 
tected by shields. The conning-tower is the only armourcd 
portion. In length the Medea is 265 ft. between the per- 
pendiculars, 41 ft. extreme breadth, and 16 ft. 6 in. depth of 
hull. Her displacement is 2800 tons. Her draught will be 
15 ft. 3 in. forward and 17 ft. 9 in. aft. Her coal capacity is 
400 tons, equal to steaming 8000 knots. She was commenced 
on April 5 last year, having thus occupied only fourteen 
months inconstruction. The ceremony of christening was per- 
formed by Miss Kelly, daughter of the Admiral Superintendent. 
The Medea was towed into the fitting basin. 








TORPEDO EXPERIMENTS AT PORTSMOUTH. 
Nearly two hundred members of the House of Commons, con- 
ducted by Captain Lord Charles Beresford, R.N., went down 
to Portsmouth, on Saturday, June 9, to see the dockyard, the 
ships under construction, and some performances of the 
torpedo-boats. The visitors were met by the Commander- 
in-Chief (Admiral Sir George Willes), the Admiral Superin- 
tendent (Rear-Admiral Hopkins), Captain Fitzgerald, R.N., 
Admiral Field, M.P., Admiral Sir H. Chads, and a number of 
naval officers from the ships in harbour. After inspecting 
the dockyard, and lunching there, the party went afloat to 








toilette—unfortunately, from the hygienic point 
of view. It is permissible, except in the fullest 
dress, to have the bodice open only in front, and 
to keep it high behind, and this is certainly wiser 
than a low cut both back and front, as it is easy 
on encountering a sudden draught to protect the 
front of the chest with the fan, or to turn one’s 
back to it a little, while a fully low bodice allows 
of no such temporary protection. As a fact—any 
doctor will confirm me in saying—the back of the 
chest needs some protection as much as the front ; 
the lungs are, indeed, nearer to the surface just 
against the shoulders at the back than elsewhere, 
so that it is a certain advantage from the point of 
view of health to have the high back. If the 
Empire style of short round bodice and long 
straight skirts continues to gain ground, however, 
it will be no use advocating the protection of the 
back of the shoulders, as in that style the low cut 
straight round is necessary. 

A great many nice frocks were seen at a very 
large soirée which was held by “ The Salon,” on 
June 7,at the gallery of the Water-Colour Institute, 
in Piccadilly. “The Salon” is a private society 
of people literary, artistic, musical, and what not. 
In order to belong to it, one must have “done 
something "—as the children say—something, how- 
ever, not naughty, but good : perhaps not very good, 
but “something” which shall have been at least a 
fair effort after artistic excellence. The tree of 
fame, from which so many poor mortals are trying 
to pluck the fruit (some languidly, and some with 
feverish avidity), has, alas! such tiny growths on 
its crowded lower branches, and the topmost 
boughs, where the splendid prizes grow, are so 
far away—so hard to reach! “The Salon” is, 
however, a Republican brotherhood: it is open 
to all the “literary and artistic.’ The obscure 
journalist, the author of the unnoticed “ shilling 
shocker,” the artist whose canvases go direct to 
the suburban auction-room, the musician whose 
only title to attention consists in the statement 
that he or she has had a few lessons from some 
great singer or executant, the dramatist whose 
play was damned at a matinée—all these are 
“literary and artistic” characters, as well as the 
fine and famous gentlemen and ladies to whom 
the great public takes off its hat and renders 
gencral homage as an inalienable tribute. Un- 
deniably, the private who carries his musket in 
the ranks for ninepence a day is part of the 
valiant British army as well as the stout warrior 
with the fine title, the gilded trappings, and the half dozen 
medals, who bestrides a curvetting charger and has his sword 
swinging against his stirrup. So “The Salon” contains some 
of the “all sorts as goes to make up the world” of whom Mrs. 
Poyser has told us—the world of workers in literature and art 
in this case. 

The society invites guests to its soirées, and amongst the 
visitors on the recent occasion were Mr. Henry Irving, looking 
like a very interesting and peculiarly benignant clerical digni- 
tary ; Sir Frederick Leighton, with Jove-like head and gracious 
demeanour; Sir Arthur Sullivan, fresh from the triumph 
of the revival of “The Mikado” that night, “going better 
than when it was fresh,” as Mrs. Savile Clarke reported ; Sir 
Edwin Arnold, who guides one of the most powerful of the 
great London dailies; Mrs. Frank Leslie, who does the same 
for one of the principal American journals, and is known to 
her compatriots as “the handsomest newspaper man in 
America”; Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett—a little lady, with 
a face rather shrewd and cleveg than so sympathetic as 
readers of * Little Lord Fauntleroy” might expect ; and various 
other notabilities. A great deal of beautiful dress was to be 
seen, the spacious galleries of the institute lending themselves 
specially to its display, and encouraging it accordingly. Miss 
Ethel Mortlock—who is noted as a painter of men’s portraits, 
having two in the current Academy,and having been specially 
successful with one of the late Colonel Burnaby—wore a very 
striking gown of white, with music stripes in bright gold, 
made with a long train. Mrs. Milton Wellings, wife of the 
well-known composer, wore a handsome dress of apricot moiré, 
also made with a train. Mrs. Helon Mathers, the novelist, had 
a dress of the heavy gold brocade more often used as hang- 
ings to a great room than as a gown, made with a sacque 
back, and a short “Empire” body and plain skirt trimmed 
round the bottom with jet. Mrs. Oscar Wilde, too, had an 
Empire dress, in perfect taste, made of a pretty pale pink 
brocade, with just enough fullness in the skirt and just enough 
lying on the ground by way of train to suit her admirably. 
There were a few other Empire gowns, but, excepting these, 
trains were almost universally worn. The note of fashion this 
season in reception costumes is to have a very handsome 
material, and make it with a long, plain train, put on the back 
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From “ Plages de Bretagne et Jersey 


Brittany, as wellas the fair isle of Jersey, are more inviting 
than any other places on either side of the Channel. Brittany 
is still aland of old romance; and to us Great Britons, not- 
withstanding its undoubted solidarity with modern France, it 
remains the early home of Celtic legends and traditions. The 
contrast, however, is very piquant between those local 
reminiscences of antiquity and the habits beth of French 
and English tourists, or families staying there for 
health and holiday diversion. St. Malo, with its port 
and ramparts, where an indiscreet person makes a sur- 
reptitious sketch of Fort Impérial, while little boys sail 
their toy ships in the pond, and where the tomb of Chateau- 
briand provokes ignorant comments from those unacquainted 
with French literature, occupies some pages. Cancale, with 
its famous oysters, of which Louis XVIII. was fonder than 
of all the honour of his kingdom, and which enhance the 
flavour of the wholesome vintage of Chablis, is worthy of 
special remembrance. Less known by repute among those who 
have not visited Brittany, the peculiar features of Dinard, 
St. Lunaire, Portrieux, Roscoff, and St. Pol de Léon may 
be studied in these pictures. The undress attire of many 
pretty girls represented as bathing, lounging on the sands, 
or paddling in canoes, though it makes too free an exposure of 
the limbs, may not offend reasonable spectators, for custom is 
the rule in such matters after all. The native peasantry, 
mariners, fishermen, and their wives and children, enter largely 
into succeeding Sketches ; and their provincial dialect is ren- 
dered as well as the queer French of our own countrymen. 
In the Illustration we have borrowed, a young French soldier 
and his sweetheart find themselves, whether accidentally or by 
contrivance, prevented by the tide from quitting a rocky pro- 
montory, where they must keep each other company during 
some hours, which should not be very tedious. Of Brest, little 
is shown in this book; we see the celebrated monastery and 
church of Mont St. Michel, perched on its singular rock, with 
tourists climbing the steps or loitering below. The Jersey 
sketches are comparatively few and scanty; but they include 
scenes in the town of St. Helier, Fort Elizabeth, the Corbiére 
Light-house, Montorgueil, and other places, with satirical 
examples of whimsical English people, who must be uncouth, 
as they do not exactly copy the French. 
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RARIDY. 
Sketches by M. Mars. 


witness some operations of modern naval warfare. An ex- 
tensive and varied programme had been prepared by Captain 
Long, but the incidents had to be hurried through. The 
visitors were conveyed to Porchester Creek, where an 
improvised harbour-attack was witnessed. A channel was 
defended by an athwart boom and a mine-field, consisting of 
six observation mines, supposed to contain each 500 lb. of gun- 
cotton, ranged parallel to the boom, and flanked on either side 
by as many electro contact mines containing each 76 lb. of ex- 
plosive, the whole being protected by a number of gun-boats. 
The action began by a couple of boats being pushed forward to 
creep for outlying mines and destroy their electrical con- 
nections, while two others made a simultaneous rush upon the 
boom with the object of destroying it by charges of gun-cotton. 
The Bloodhound advanced, towing a barge laden with counter- 
mines. These pushed their way through the gap made in the 
boom, and, having deposited their charges in the midst of the 
sunken mines in the rear, were understood to have cleared the 
channel for the entrance of an enemy’s fleet. The explosion of 
a couple of spar torpedoes by steam-launches completed this part 
of the programme, and the company proceeded to Spithead. ‘le 
next item on the programme has been described as an example 
of “naval bull-fighting.” The Hero, turret-ship, was moored 
fore and aft in the roadstead for the purpose of being worried 
by a number of torpedo-boats. First she was attacked hy 
three 125ft. boats with revolving tubes, which advanced in 
quarter line and discharged their missiles against her port bow. 
Two of them, as was proved by the burning of Holmes lights, 
struck her in the desired spot, but as the ship had her nets 
down they must have expended their energy in the air. She 
was next attacked from ahead by three torpedo-boats fitted 
with single revolving tubes, and finally from abeam by three 
second-class boats with stem-fire discharge torpedoes. But no 
torpedo assault delivered in daylight could have been prac- 
ticable under the fire of the quick-firing and machine guns 
with which the Hero defended herself. While these manceuyres 
were taking place the Nordenfeldt submarine torpedo-boat, 
which had come up from Southampton, hovered in the vicinity, 
and presented a contrast to the service-boats by the smallness 
of the target which she offered to an enemy’s fire. This con- 
cluded the events of the day. 
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PARISIAN SAYINGS AND DOINGS 

(From our own Correspondent.) 
PARIS, Tuesday, June 12. 
The Grand Prix week is always a curious week. Paris assumes 
a special aspect, and the national temperament may be seen in 
all its artlessness. It is a popular féte in the highest degree, 
and a féte from which politics are absolutely excluded. In 
reality, in spite of their reputation to the contrary, the French 
detest politics; all they ask is to be allowed to work and to 
enjoy themselves in peace. This the Parisians did last Sunday, 
when hundreds of thousands, men, women, and children, 
swarmed towards the race-course, filled the Bois de Boulogne 
with joyous groups and various equipages, and acclaimed the 
victory of the French horse Stuart, and with equal warmth 
cheered President Carnot, who, with Madame Carnot, assisted 
at the Grand Prix in the tribune of honour. This is the first 
time the chief of the State has been acclaimed in such con- 
ditions for the past twenty years. The gate-money at Long- 
champs on Grand Prix day amounted to nearly £14,000. The 
operations of the mutual pools, or “ pari mutuel,” reached the 
sum of upwards of £70,000. The bets made by book privately 
cannot, of course, be calculated, any more than the prodigious 
sums spent in carriages, amusements, and women’s toilets, 
which were this year dazzlingly beautiful. Of the race, for 
the sake of record, we may say that Stuart won easily by three 
lengths; the English horse, Crowberry, came im second; and 
St. Gall, third. The Grand Prix this year was worth 144,850 f. 
The international record of winners of the prize since its 
foundation stands thus:—French horses, 13; English, 10; 
Hungarian, 1 ; American, 1. 

The political week has been marked by the continuation cf 
the polemics on the question of the revision of the Consti- 
tution, which is vigorously demanded by the Boulangists, the 
Monarchists, and the Bonapartists, who are allied in the 
pursuit of the overthrow of Parliamentary Government and 
of the consultation of the country by a more or less disguised 
plebiscite. M. Floquet, however, has gained a point in the 
fact that the Parliamentary Commission appointed to examine 
the various projects of revision has adjourned to Oct. 25, 
which is equivalent, apparently, to a burying of the question. 
The Boulangist electoral campaign in the Department of 
the Charente in favour of Paul Dérouléde is being carried on 
with unparalleled violence. Yesterday, Dérouléde fought a 
sword duel with the Deputy Emmanuel Aréne at Angouléme, 
in consequence of incidents that occurred at an, electoral 
meeting. 

The Academy of Medicine has been making some curious 
experiments as to the effects of the Lebel bullets on human 
bodies. Twenty corpses were set up as targets at distances 
varying from 200 to 2000 métres. The Lebel gun of eight 
millimétres calibre produces effects as serious as those of the 
old guns of eleven millimétres. The wounds are very difficult 
to treat, owing to the smallness of the aperture made by the 
bullet, and most of the wounds are incurable. The shooting is 
almost noiseless and accompanied by no smoke whatever. 

The Duc and Duchesse de Chartres celebrated, their silver 
wedding yesterday at their Paris house. 

Marshal Le Beeuf died last Thursday at the age of seventy- 
nine. The Marshal's record counted nearly sixty years of 
service: at twenty-eight he was Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour ; at thirty-one he was promoted officer as a reward for 
his bravery. He was one of the bravest, the most brilliant, 
and the handsomest officers in the French Army; and now 
his name only calls up the souvenir of the ill-informed 
Minister of War of Napoleon IIi., who, on the eve of 1870, 
uttered the famous words, “ Not a gaiter-button wanting.” 
Since the fall of the pire, Marshal.Le Boeuf has lived in 
absolute retirement in tl provinces, waiting for death. 

The Budget of the City of Paris for 1889 amounts to 
320,566,593f., being sixteen millions more than it was last 
year. Fifty millions are to be spent on city improvements. 
The service and interest of the Municipal Debt absorbs one- 
third of the total Budget. 

Paul Rajon, the well-known aquafortist, died suddenly last 
week at his house at Auvers-sur-Oise, at the age of forty-nine. 
Rajon had just returned from the United States, where he 
had spent the winter making etched portraits of celebrities. 
His trip to America was most successful from all points of 
view. Rajon’s work is so well known in England that it is 
needless to eulogise his very remarkable talent. Ap ¢ 





The Queen Regent of Spain, with the King, and the other 
membeg's of the Royal family arrived at Madrid from Valencia 
on June 8. Many distinguished personages assembled at the 
station to greet her Majesty on her return to the capital. The 
balconies of the houses along the route to the palace were 
decorated, and the Queen Regent was respectfully greeted by 
the people in the streets. The Duke and Duchess of Edin- 
burgh and Prince George of Wales arrived at Madrid on 
June 12. They were received at the station by the Infanta 
Isabella, the eldest sister of the late King, who expressed 
regret that the Queen was unable to be present, owing to 
indisposition. 

King Humbert opened the new 
across the Ered on June 6. The King, the Queen, and the 
Prince of Naples, accompanied by the Ministers, arrived in 
Bologna on June 10 for the festivities of the centenary of the 
University, and were loyally greeted by the crowds which had, 
collected at the station and along the route to the Royal 
residence. The illustrious guests expected have arrived, and 


Garibaldi bridge in Rome 


been cordially received by their learned colleagues. Eighty- 
one universities are represented by 160 professors. King 


Humbert inaugurated a shooting match, and the Queen.was 
present at a grand classical concert. At five o'clock a monu- 
ment to Victor Emmanuel was unveiled by their Majesties, 
being the occasion for a still more enthusiastic demonstration 
on the part of the people 

The official opening of the Belgian International Exhibition 
at Brussels took place on June 7, under the most favourable 
circumstances. ‘the King and Queen, with the Count and 
Count Flanders and other members of the Royal family, 
were received with the utmost enthusiasm in the Salle des 
Fétes by all the Ministers, the Diplomatic Corps, and the nota- 
bilities of the kingdom. 

The condition of the Emperor Frederick has occasioned 
grave fears; but the following official bulletin was issued on 
Wednesday morning, June 13 :—* After a good night's rest 
the Emperor’s breathing is easier and quieter. Nourishment 
is easily given, and his Majesty’s strength has improved.” 

e Empress of Germany and Princess Victoria arrived at the 
Castle of Friedrichskron early on June 10, on their return 
from visiting the flooded districts in the Vistula Valley —The 
Emperor has conferred upon Herr Von dp scssnapery on his re- 
tirement from the Ministry, the Grand Cross of the Hohen- 
zollern Order.—On June 5, in Berlin, large verde, witnessed 
the annual international velocipede races, when the amateur 
bicycle championship of Europe was won by Herr Lehr, of 
Frankfort. 

The Emperor of Austria went to Baden on June 6 to attend 
the christening of the new-born son of the Archduke Charles 
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Francis, 
by proxy. 


Salvator and the Archduchess Maria Immaculata. 
ex-King of Naples, was one of the child’s sponsors 
The Archduchess Marguerite Sophie, daughter of Archduke 
Charles Louis, was installed on the same day at Prague as 
Abbess of the community of Noble Ladies of the Hradschin. 
The new Abbess is eighteen years old. The Crown Prince and 
Princess arrived at Vienna on June 10 and met with an 
enthusiastic reception. After having been present at laying 
the foundation-stone of some new barracks at Agram, and 
receivin® ovations from local bodies, concluding with a torch- 


light procession, they started for Banjaluka, where they 
arrived next morning. Their Imperial Highnesses were 


received by a mounted party of young Mussulman nobles, by 
whom they were escorted to their hotel_—The Austrian and 
Hungarian Delegations were opened at Pesth on Saturday, 
June 9; and next duy the members were formally received by 
the Emperor.—Count Taaffe has prorogued the Reichsrath in 
the name of the Emperor. 

The new Egyptian Ministry has been finally constituted as 
follows :—Riaz Pasha, President of the Council and Minister 
of the Interior and Finance; Fazri Pasha, Minister of Justice; 
Zulficar Pasha, Minister for Foreign Affairs ; Mustapha Fehmi 
Pasha, Minister of War: Zeki Bey. Minister of Public Works ; 
Ali Moubarek Pasha, Minister of Public Instruction. 

Swarms of locusts, extending over a length of twelve miles 
and a breadth of six, are advancing in Algeria, and have 
already devastated parts of the province of Constantine. 

The Convention of the Democratic Party, meeting at 
St. Louis, have unanimously nominated Mr. Cleveland as the 
President of the United States for a second term of four years. 
The result®was received with the greatest enthusiasm. 

Lord Stanley of Preston, the new Governor-General, arrived 
at Ottawa on June 10, and was sworn in next day. Numerous 
loyal addresses have been presented to his Excellency, who has 
been enthusiastically received by the people. 

Sir Henry Parkes, the Premier of New South Wales. de- 
scribing the intentions of the Government, says that the policy 
provides for the laying of 1800 miles of line at a cost of 
£11,000,000, and for the material strengthening of the defences 
of the colony.—In the presence of 8000 spectators, the English 
football team on Saturday played the return-match against 
a Fifteen of New South Wales. The visitors again obtained « 
easy victory. Mr. A. E. Stoddart, for England, made some 
splendid runs. 

Owing to the result of 
Ministry has resigned, and Sir 
summoned by the Governor to form a new Cabinet. 
Sir Arthur Hunter Palmer, President of the 
Council, has opened Parliament, and Mr. Albert 
been unanimously elected Spealer 





the elections, the Queensland 
Thomas MelIlwraith has been 


Legislative 
Norton has 


MEMORIAL TO THE LATE EARL OF 
DUDLEY. 

The Worcestershire county memorial, erected in the Lady 
Chapel of Worcester Cathedral, has been formally handed over 
to the Dean and Chapter. The memorial to the late Lord 
Lyttelton, formerly in the north transept of the cathedral, has 
been removed and placed between the central pillars on the 
north side of the Lady Chapel; the Dudley me ee occupies 
the corresponding position on the south side of the chapel. 
The Dudley memorial was designed and executed by Mr. 
James Forsyth, sculptor, of London, who also executed the 
Lyttelton memorial. The design of the newly-erected monu- 
ment is artistic and effective. A more fitting place than the 
cathedral could not i been selected, seeing that to his 
nfunificence was largely due the completion, restoration, and 
embellishment of that noble edifice. The recumbent effigy on 
the monument represents the late Earl draped in a Peer’s 
It is executed in white statuary marble, and the like- 
ness is a faithful one. The style of the monument is Gothic, 
of the Early English period, to harmonise with the architec- 
ture of the Lady Chapel. At the four corners are figures 
emblematic of music, architecture, sci Ipture and painting. 
The decorative part is of alabaster, and the plinth of red 
granite. The upper part of the open cenot taph i is supported by 
clusters of marble columns, thirty-six in number, rising from 
a platform.in the centre of which is a white marble cross 
resting on bronze-coloured marble, surrounded by an enrich- 
ment of marble inlays. The label mouldings of the arches 
are ternrinated by angels in a devotional attitude. The work 
is rich alike in work and material. Along the upper part of 
the monument runs a brass band with a Latin inscription. 





robes. 











THE NEW PUBLIC PARK AT CREWE 
The town of Crewe, in Cheshire, at the junction of the Liver- 
pool and Manchester lines of the London and North-Western 
Railway, owes its existence to that great Company, which has 


established here its principal engine and carriage factories and 
repairing sheds, affording work and subsistence to a a n 
of thirty thousand. On Saturday. June 9, the Duke of 


Cambridge visited Crewe and opened the Queen’s Park, the 
Jubilee gift of the London and North-Western Railway Com- 
pany to the borough. His Royal Highness also reviewed the 
2nd Cheshire Rifle Engineer Volunteer Corps, which is composed 
entirely of railway operatives, who are drilled in rail-laying 
and bridge-making. They are the only corps of the kind in 
the country. The Duke was enteriained by the directors 
at luncheon, and afterwards inspected the Railway Volunteer 
Engineers, numbering six hundred men. The new park is forty 
acres in extent, and, besides making a free gift of it to the 
town, the Company have spent about £10,600 in laying it out. 
The Mayor of Crewe received from Sir R. Moon, Chairman of 
the Company, the — of conveyance of the park. An 
engine-driver named James Middleton, of Birmingham, the 
oldest driver on the London and North-Western Railway, 
unveiled a clock-tower and fountain subscribed for by the 
employés of the Railway Company. Middleton was introduced 
to his Royal Highness by the Mayor of Crewe, who explained 
that he was the driver who ran the train from Birmingham to 
Liverpool that conveyed the announcement of the birth of the 
Prince of Wales, tele -graphic communication not having then 
been opened. Middleton had been driving over fifty years, 
and had been offered superannuation, but had declined it, 
preferring to keep on with his work. He feels ‘all the better 
for it,” as he told the Duke, who shock hands with him, drink- 
ing his health in the fountain water. 
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AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS 
The domestic and social position of woman in the Mussulman 
world has been a theme, alternately, of the poet’s garish fancy, 
as in “Lalla Rookh” and some of Byron’s romantic tales in 
verse, imagining the feminine darlings of the harem sur- 
rounded with luxuries and flatteries to be envied by the ladies 
of Christendom ; and of dismal lamentations that so many 
millions of the sex are treated as captives and slaves, denied 
the rights of intelligent humanity, as was supposed, and con- 
temned as mere animals “ with no souls,” by the precepts of 
the Mohammedan religion. There is, we understand, no such 
doctrine in that system of Semitic theology, any more than 
in the ancient Jewish ; and a Moslem woman is usually 
instructed to regard her spiritual destiny with as much 
faith and immortal hope as the male believer in the 
Prophet of the Koran. Polygamy, which was _ also, 
be it remembered, an institution maintained by the people 
of Israel, and by the patriarchs before them, in common 
with other Asiatic nations, must in this age be re- 
garded as an injurious custom, and is revolting to European 
sentiment. ‘Ihe kind of household imprisonment, the constant 
surveillance by guardians, keepers, and attendants, who are 
appointed to follow a Turkish or Egyptian lady wherever she 
goes, may not in reality be so irksome to her, as it is a token 
of social rank. Poor women are necessarily exempt from these 
pompous accompaniments, and their husbands can rarely 
think of having more than one wife ; she too must often go 





forth to her daily work, and her life cannot be very unlike 
that of wives of labouring men in Europe. But this Eastern 
Princess, whose portrait a German artist has painted 


beauty 
master 
the 
and 
self. 
made 


looks elegantly 
is power, and that 


haughty, being well aware that 
she has her nominal lord and 
his Highness Mohammed, or Hassan, or Ali Somebody, 
slave of conjugal endearments, always at her beck 
call. For this, and for the gratification of natural 
complacency, her eye-lashes and eye- brows are 
glossy black, with kohl, adding to the Iustre of those 
orbs by which she subdues the heart of a susceptible lover ; 
for this, her superb head-dress, her ample silken robes, her 
collar of gems and gold coins, are put on with an artful pre- 
tence of easy negligence, and earrings, displaying the crescent 
and the star, deck the proud head of the princely lady. It 
does not seem, in outward aspect, to betray a sense of social 
degradation ; nor is her position, in after years, liable to be 
reduced to servile misery by the fading of her youth and 
beauty ; for many a Sultana Validé, many a Dowager Princess 
in the realms of Islam, has ruled the affairs of Court and 
State. by sheer intellect and force of will, to the last days of 
her old age, as Queen Catherine de Medicis did in France. 





GRAVESEND QUEEN’S JUBILEE MEMORIAL. 
A permanent memorial of her Majesty's Jubilee, in the shape 
of a tower and clock, has been erected at Gravesend. This 
tower, which is of Portland stone, with bands of Dumfries 
stone, was designed by Mr. J. Johnson, of Queen Victoria-street, 
London, and was constructed by Mr. W. H. Archer, a local builder, 
the cost being £750. It has been furnished with a clock built by 
Messrs. Smith and Son, of Derby, and fitted with all the most 
modern improvements, at a further cost of £225. Thestarting 
of the clock, at noon, formed the inauguration ceremony ; after 
the last stroke of twelve had struck, the local Volunteer band 
played the National Anthem, amid the plaudits of the spec- 
tators. Speeches were delivered by the Mayor (Mr. H. 
Berkowitz, J.P.), who started the clock, and Mr. J. yley 
White, M.P., and the ex-Mayor (Mr. W. Fletcher, J.P.). At 
the close of the ceremony a telegram was forwarded to her 
Majesty at Balmoral informing her of the event, and during 
the afternoon a reply was received. The Mayor entertained a 





distinguished company at luncheon at his residence, Tivoli 
House. 
MEMORIAL TO SIR BARTLE FRERE 


The Prince of Wales, accompanied by the Princess of Wales 
and their daughters Princesses Victoria and Maud, on Tuesday, 
June 5, unveiled a statue of Sir Bartle Frere, by Mr. T. Brock, 
A.R.A.. erected in the _— ns of the Thames Embankment, a 
little to the west of the National Liberal Club. ‘The statue, 
eleven feet high, is of bronze, and represents Sir Bartle in his 
robe as a Knight Commander of the Star of India, wearing the 
badge of the Order. The pedestal, fourteen feet in height, is 
of Cornish granite, from r&. Penryn quarries. it bears on the 
front an allegorical representation of Patriotism, with the 
words “ Pro patria.” On each side is a shield surrounded by 





oak-leaves, bearing the words, respectively, “India” and 
Africa.” On the base are palm branches in bronze, 
with leaves, typical of Sir Bartle Frere’s connection 
with the East. The whole work has cost about £3000, 


The Royal party, which included the Duke of Cambridge, was 
heartily cheered. Sir Richard Temple, chairman of the 
executive committee, invited the Prince of Wales to unveil the 
statue. The Prince of Wales said that Sir Bartle Frere was a 
great and valued public servant of the Crown, and a highly 
esteemed and dear friend of his own. They were doubtless 
aware of the long and valuable services of Sir Bartle Frere ; 
how in 1834 he first arrived in India, and how he had entered 
the service of the East India Company. Subsequently he 
became secretary to Sir George Arthur. and afterwards 
succeeded Sir James Outram as Resident at Sattara. Later he 
held for ten years the important post of Chief Commissioner 
of Scinde; he twice received the thanks of both Houses of 
Parliament, and obtained the Knight Commandership of the 
Bath for the services he rendered during the Indian Mutiny. 
For five years he performed the duties of Governor of Bombay, 
and after thirty-three years of honourable service in India he 
returned home. He was sent out to Zanzibar for the purpose 
of entering into negotiations with the Sultan for the 
suppression of the slave trade. In this he was successful. A few 
years later his Royal Highness had the good fortune to have 
his kindly aid during the journey which he made in 1875-6 in 
India. Sir Bartle had also been Governor at the Cane of Good 
Hope and High Commissioner in South Africa. His Royal 
Highness then unveiled the statue amid cheers, and afterwards 
entered into conversation with Lady Frere. He also con- 
gratulated Mr. Brock on the success of his work. It may be 
added that over £12,000 has been subscribed, that part of the 
fund not allotted to the cost of the statue being made 
over, in trust, to Sir Herbert B. Sandford, Mr. Edward Lee 
Warner, and Mr. E. Sandys Dawes, and invested for the 
welfare of Sir Bartle’s family. Provision has, however, been 
made by which, in the event of there being at any future 
time no surviving representative of Sir Bartle Frere’s personal 
the money subscribed to the Frere Memorial 
Fund shail be devoted to the foundation of scholarships in 
memory of Sir Bartle in the three Universities which conferred 
their honorary degrees upon him—Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Edinburgh. 


descendants, 





Dr. Abbott is about to retire from the head-mastership of 
the City of London School, after having filled the post for 
close upon a quarter of a century. 
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IEMBROCATIONS: 


FOR SPRAINS, CURBS, AND SPLINTS WHEN FORMING, 
FOR OVER-REACILES, CHAPPED HEEI 8S, WIND GALLS, 
FOR RIEUMATISM IN HORSES, 

FOR SORE THROATS AND INFLUENZA, 

FOR BROKEN KNEES, BRUISES, CAPPED HOCKS, 

FOR SORK SHOULDERS, SORE BACKS, 

FOR SPRAINS, CUTS, BRUISES LN DOGS, 




















“ Found to be most effectual.” 
Ricn. WH. Comber, 
Master of Mr. Combe's Hounds. 


ELLIMAN’S ROYAL EMBROCATION. 


Sold by Chemists and Saddlers. Price 28,, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. 
Prepared only by ELLIMAN, SONS, & CO., Slough, Eng. 


ELLIMANS UNIVERSALEMBROCATION. 


RHEUMATISM. 
LUMBACO. 
SPRAINS. 
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For the Teeth and Breath, | 





Is the best Liquid Dentifrice in the world ;: it thoroughly 
cieanses partially “lec tryed teeth from all parasites or living 
animalculw, leaving them pearly white, imparting a delight- | 
ful fragrance to the bre ath, The fg dia Floriline removes | 
instantly all odo rising from a foul stoma | 
smoke: being par s¢ of honey, s | 
sweet her nd perfectly «¢ | 
and as } s Sold Chen 

erywh . 6d. per Bottle 











DY 1c E ‘TO MOTHERS.—Are you broken 

i our rest by a sick eget suffer ing wi th the pain of 
puttiae ‘teeth ? Go at once to he t and get a bottle of 
Mrs, WINS LOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP. It wi ll relieve the 
, y; it i rfect it pro- 





CURED BY 


HW AY FEVER 
[DB DUNBAR'S ALKARAM, or 7 
ALKARAM. H AY FEVER. | 
ALKARAM. HAY FEVER. | 
ALKARAM. HAY FEVER. | 


|" inhaled on the firs t symptoms, ALKARAM | 





Wili at once arrest them, and cur s¢ ( cages in half an 
nour. Sold by all Chemists, 2s, od. a Bottle, Add ress, Dr r.Dunhnr, 
c.ire ot Messrs, F, Newbery and Sons dt King Edward-st., E.C. 
BENZINE COLL: LAS BENZINE COLLAS 

) CLEANS GLOVES. CLEANS DRESSES. 

CLEANS GLOVES, CLEANS DRESSES. 

CLEANS GLOVES, CLEANS DRESSES. 
PENZINE COL LAS BENZINE COLLAS 

KkEMOVES TAR, OIL PAINT, GREASE, 

REMOVES TAR, PAINT, GREASE, 

FROM FURNITURE, CLOTH, &c. 


PENZINE COLLAS, BENZINE COLLAS. 
See the word COLLAS onthe Label. 
See the word COLLAS on the Cap, 


DE NZINE COLLAS, BENZINE COLLAS. 
Agente: 3. BANGER and BOMB oe noe mrdeatreet, Ww. 


pr AINED MALE NURSES _The Hamilton 
ssociation for Providing Traine: I Male Nurses, founde ? 

In 1m&8> by Ve luntary Subscriptions and Donations, gt | 

as ae) lical, surgical, and mental cases, 

, ul 8s the Medical Superintendent, 69, South 

Avas y-atreek, i indo mn. W. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 





OBESITY easily, pleasantly, and certainly cured, without 
hardship or nauseating drugs, 

A valuable treatise, showing how fat can he destroyed (not 
merely lessened) and the cause rem ved, together with the 
presen prion, advice, and fu ll explanations HOW TO ACT, 

ent FREE on apilogtie mn, ‘The only common-sense work on 
cerpulency ever is sued,”-—N.Y. Med. Review. 


KE. K. LYNTON, Bloomsbury Mansions, Bloomsbury, London, 





ARSENICAL WATER of great RESTORATIVE PROPERTY 
for weak Children and Diseases of Skin and Bones 


LA BOURBOULE. 


Rheumatisms — Respiratory Organs — 
Anemia — Diabetes — Intermittent Fevers 











Thermal Season from 25" aay to 30“ september. 








FAULKNER’S CELEBRATED DIAMONDS. SPANISH CRYSTALS. 
DETBOCTION IMPOSSIBLE. 
ENOWN all over the WORLD as the FINEST STONES ever Produced. 


These Magnificent Stones are set 





Ss in GOLD, HALL - MARKED, and 
oh. made by most expe srienced Wwork- 
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The Stones being real Crystals, an ‘l 
splendidly “face ‘ted. They will re 
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by diamond-setters, and 

+ aul itully finished. 

16s Single-stone Earrings, from 10 
st smaller, 10s, per pair; Scarf Pins, Shirt Stu 

Ditto, with Pendants, Necklets, &c., 308, to 4 

Much worn for Court’ and otlie r 
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parts of the World. These stones 
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throughout the World, and have 





from the Great Exhibitions, 

The Public are earnestly invite ie 
to INSPECT our marvellous sel 
tic pape WON VLEW,. Whichastonishes 
all Visitors. ig post-free. 

Notice, These ones cannot 
possibly be had eleewhere at any 
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of the SOLE IMPORTER and 
MANUFACTURER, 


ARTHUR 0. FAULKNER, 
é 167, REGENT - STREET, 
eS LONDON, W. 
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WILL BE PRESENTED WITH A 


COUPON 


THE EDINBURGH EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY and GENERAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, Limited, 


FOR 


£5100. 


These COUPONS will be 
presented with a Gross Box 
of PERRY & CO.’S PATENT 
PLANISHED POINTED 
PENS, purchased from any 
Stationer. 


SOLD BY ADL STATIONERS. 


EVERYONE SHOULD TRY 














These Pens are simply perfection for 
those persons who write rapidly. It is 
almost impossible to make them stick 
in the paper, spurt, or blot; and they 
do not require dipping nearly as often 
as other pens. 


Steel Pens, price Is. per Box, or 3s. 
per Gross. 

No. 1203. The Ladies’ pattern 
of Perry & Co.’s Patent Planished 
Pointed Pens is the best suited 
for Ladies’ fashionable writing. 
Price 1s. per Box of 2 Dozen. 

Sold by all Stationers. 


PERRY & CO. (Limited), STEEL PEN MAKERS, 
18, 19, and 20, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C 
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NEW SUMMER 0D DRESSES. 
PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-st. 


§°9 Pieces FAILLE FRANCAISF 


New Shades, 
fs. 1ld. per yard. 
700 Pieces COLOURED MERVEILLEUX, 
2s. 1ld. per yard. 
300 Pieces NEW SHOT SILKS, 
from 2s. 11}d. per yard. 
600 Pieces CHINA WASHING SILKS, 
from 2s. 6d. per yard. 


|p Pieces FRENCH MERINO, 


Fine Quality, 1s. 9d. per yard. 
200 Boxes VELVETEENS (Coloured or Black), 
Is. Gd. per yard. 
300 Pieces FINE FRENCH CASHMERES, 
all Colours, Is. 11d. per yard. 
1000 Pieces FANCY ZEPHYR LAWNS, 


from 6d. per yard. 





1000 SUMMER JACKETS, 
in Black and all the New Shades. 
Latest Styles, from 21s. to 63s. 
500 TRAVELLING CLOAKS, 


DUST MANTLES, &e., 
in New Zephyr Cloths, Tussore Silks, Plain 
and Fancy Alpac as, from 31s. Gd. to S4ds. 


4000 BLACK MANTLES, 


PELERINES, CAPES, Xc., 
.n Plush, Silk, and Beaded Gauze, 
handsomely - trimmed Jet and Lace 
from 2 to 5 


5 Guine as. 
oe POST-FREE. 





PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-st. 





HOOPING- COUGH. 
CROUP. 
ROCHE’S HERBAL ‘EMBROCATION, 
TI.HE.= celebrated = effectu: ul cure without 
internal medicine. Sole Wholesal Agents, W 
EDWARDS and SON, 157, Queen V1 ote vi patteet. Li Jndon 


whose names are engraved on the Government Stamp, 
Sold by most Chemists. Price 4s. per Bottle. 





UMBRELLAS. 











SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have 
added to their celebrated frames 
decided improvements (protected by 
Letters Patent) which give inereasec 
Stability and greater Neatness to tho 
Umbrella. 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- 
facture the Steel specially for all 
their frames and are thus ablo to 
provide exceptional quality at a 
merely nominal price over inferior 
makes. 








ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S LINEN 
SOLLARS AND CUFFS, 


COLLARS: Ladies’ 3-fold, from 3s. 6d. per 
doz. Gent's 4-fold, from 4s. U1d. per doz. 
CUFFS: For ladies, Gentlemen, and 

Children, from 5s. 11d. per doz. 








Price-Lists and Samples, post-free. 


Bie ROBINSON % CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


MELLIN'S 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


FOOD. 





bi 


No brushes require 
with sponge attac 
cork, Gives a brilliant polish, 
equal to patent leather. to Boots, ‘Abad 
Shoes, ér urness and Leather articles,which lasts 
i s. Mud can be washed off; 
and po slish remains. Sold everywhere. 































TATUE OF SIR BARTLE FRERE, 


ON THE THAMIS EMBANKMENT. 


SOUDAN WAR CORRESPONDENTS’ 
MEMORIAL. 


A brass memorial tablet inscribed with the record of seven gentle- 
men who lost their lives while discharging their duties as special 
correspondents in the different Soudan Campaigns, from 1883 
to 1886, was subscribed for by their brother journalists of the 
United Kingdom, and, by permission of the Dean and Chapter, 
has been erected in the Crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral. At the 
top, within an oaken wreath, is a panel representing a war 
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In MEMORY oF 
THE GALLANT MEN 
WHO 


IN THE DISCHARGE OF THEIR DUTY 
AS 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDE 
FELL IN 

THE CAMPAIGNS IN THE SOUDA 
1883 - 1884 ~ 1685 

.. EDMOND O'DONOVAN 

DAILY NEWS’ KASHGIL NOVEMBER 1883 
FRANK VIZETELLY 

ARTIST. KASHGIL NOVEMBER 1883 
FRANK POWER 

TIMES EL-KAMAR OCTOBER |884 


JOHN ALEXANDER CAMERON 


STANDARD ABU KRU JANUARY 19 1885 


|||ST LEGER ALGERNON HERBERT CMG 


PORNING POST ABU KRU. january 191885 
WILLIAM HENRY GORDON 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN KORTI JAN 1885 

FRANK J LROBERTS 


REUTERS AGENCY. SOUAKIM May (5 (1885 
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TABLET IN MEMORY OF SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS 


KILLED IN THE SOUDAN CAMPAIGN. 


correspondent at work making notes near a zereba; behind 
him lie a wounded camel and a dead man, and soldiers are 
firing in the background. On each side of this are panels 
containing the arms and accoutrements of the special corre- 
spondent and special artist. Lower down are groups of arms: 
on one side, those of the Eastern Soudan, with a Mahdi's 
uniform and banner ; on the other side, those of the Western 
Soudan. The lower angles are occupied by two figures, one 
representing the Muse of History writing on a scroll, with 
another scroll beside her inscribed with the names of the 
chief battles in the Soudan, while the other figure is that of 
sritannia mourning, and holding in her hand a laurel wreath ; 
the Mahdi'’s banner lies at her feet. Between these figures is 
another panel surrounded by a bay wreath, representing their 
graves in the desert, with vultures hovering above the remains 
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ey, 
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AT GRAVESEND. 


of a camel, and with the setting sun behind. The spaces at 
the side are filled in with masses of foliage showing the two 
species of palm most common in the Soudan, their stems 
entwined with mimosa. Around the tablet is a border of 
mimosa thorns ; outside this, a border of the lotus-flower and 
buds, with branches of papyrus at the angles. The memorial 
was designed by Mr. Herbert Johnson, and was executed by 
Mr. Gawthorpe, of Long-acre. It is composed of one entire piece 
of latten brass, six feet six inches high, three feet nine 
inches wide, and mounted on a slab of rouge royal marble. 



































NEW PARK AT CREWE GIVEN BY THE LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 
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MEMORIAL TO THE LATE EARL OF DUDLEY, IN THE LADY CHAPEL OF WORCESTER CATHEDRAL. 
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BRANCH BUILDINGS OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND, FLEET-STREET. HAMPSTEAD PUBLIC BATHS, FINCHLEY-NEW-ROAD. 
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GYMNASIUM OF THE CENTRAL YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, LONG-ACRE, OPENED BY THE PRINCE OF WALES 
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CHRISTIAN 
GYMNASIUM. 


The opening of this establishment, at 92, Long-acre, on the 
site of the Queen’s Theatre, but in connection with the Central 








ASSOCIATION 


sperity of the Association. 


cases, they accompanied their movements with popular songs ; 
in others, the airs were whistled. 
King of Sweden, speaking in English, expressed his approval of 
the performance, and his best wishes for the progress and pro- 
The Prince of Wales and King Oscar 


BRANCH BANK OF ENGLAND, FLEET-ST. 
A beautiful architectural ornament, at Temple Bar, is nearly 
completed. The new Branch Bank of England oc cupies the 
site of the Old Cock Tavern and adjacent buildings in Fleet- 
street and Bell-yard, close to the New Law Courts. It is 


When the drill was over, the 


‘Young Men's Christian Association,” whose head-quarters shook hands with Mr. Sully,and congratulated him and the com- intended to accommodate the bank business which has till now 
Roatan Bis Sd a aan a »' Be waaeee = > aves : ‘ 69 "9 + Pe . “ { f 3 

are at Exeter Hall, Strand, was doubly honoured with Royal mittee. Of the council of the National Physical Recreation been carried on in rooms th: 7 were yy n up for the purpose in 

patronage on Thursday, June 7, the Prince of Wales, Prince Society there were in attendance, besides Mr. Herbert Glad- the buildings of the New Courts of Ju t 1 ‘ t he 3 
y oS tae a . : ; ! ; os , a 

Albert Victor, and the King of Sweden and Norway taking stone, the Earl of Lathom, Lord C. Beresford, M.P., Lord 4, en found inconvenient and insuifficie nt. w'Rhe t n ~ ‘bail tng 

. a hl . ° ° . .' ‘ e ( 
yar > ceremony. ‘re was a peculiar appropriateness is rd Kinnaird. C slow, Mr xxande rere 
part in the ceremon) rhere pec pproprié Harris, Lord Kinnaird, Colonel mai Mr. Alexander (Liver comprises, on the ground floor and in the basement, the usual 


in the presence of King Oscar II. on this occasion, for, as his 
Majesty observed in a brief and graceful speech, muscular 
training is highly appreciated in Sweden, which has made 
Europe its debtor for models of the best equipped gymnasia 
in the world. The Young Men's Christian Association are to 
be congratulated on securing the Long-acre premises, which 
are spacious, lofty, well lighted, splendidly ventilated, and 


pool), Mr. 


Earl Compton, 
Burdett-Coutts, 
Sassoon, and others. 


M.P., Mr. 





Nordenfeldt, and Mr. 
company also included Count Pi oe (the Swedish Ambassador), 
Lord and Lady 
Cornelius 
Subscriptions were invited towards a 
sum of £2600 still required for the completion of the scheme. 


J. Kennedy. The general arrangements of a bank of this size and character, all carried 
out in the most complete and perfect manner. On the first 
and upper floors is provided a commodious residence for the 
agent and rooms for the sub-agent. The design of the 
facade is, in accordance with all precedent of buildings con- 
nected with the Bank of England, strictly Classical. ‘ihe 
introduction of the unusual feature of angle towers arose 


Lord Brassey, Mr. 
Mr. Reuben 


Denman, 
Vanderbilt, 





provided with every appliance and means of physical exercise ; 
being, altogether, the best for th purpose in London, and 
probably in the kingdom. For the inaugural occasion the 
ample vestibule and staircases were carpeted with red cloth, 
showing to advantage against tasteful groupings of fine foliage 
and flowering plants. while from the rafters of the great hall 
trophies and flags of many nationalities. Their Royal 
esses and his Majesty arrived at one o'clock, welcomed 
with cheering. They were received by the Earl of Aberdeen, 
President of the Gymna tie Club; Mr. J. Herbert Tritton, 
President, and othe: als of the Young Men's Christian 
Association ; and wl » Anglo-Hungarian band played the 
National Anthem the R peal procession marched to the dais, on 
which were chairs upholstered in gold and crimson, one of them 
surmounted by the Prince of Wales's feathers. Over all was a 














publications. 








series of Irish sketches by Mr. 








interesting, showing a fair 


















DRAWINGS IN PLACK 
The Exhibition of Works in Black and White, 
the Memorial Hall (Farringdon-street), although scarcely up 
to the level of some previous years, bears witness to the pains 
which Messrs. Cassell bestow upon their numerous illustrated 
To the amateur it possesses many attractions, as 
enabling him to acquire at a reasonable cost the originals of 
drawings which have been popularised in various ways. 
H. Helmich, of which some have 
been reproduced in the WVagazine of 
amount of 
relieving many grim facts. Mr. 
and the neighbouring coasts show, perhaps, the most artistic 
power, andin many cases great delicacy of touch. 
at home, and altogether unequalled, 


from the peculiarities of the site. It was thought desirable 
to recess the central portion from the street, and it then be- 
came necessary to mask the blank side of the corner shop in 
Chancery-lane, which would have been left bare. The rus- 
ticated base on which the superstructure stands is of Aberdeen 
granite. ‘The large, polished columns are of Shap granite, 
and the smaller columns and the panels of the pilasters are 
partly of Cornish, partly of Aberdeen granite. ‘The stone is 
Portland. Lindsay's fire-proof construction has been used 
throughout for the floors and roof. The elaborate wrought- 
iron gates of the porch were made from the architect's designs 
by Messrs. Starkie Gardner, of the Albert Embankment. 
The contractors for the building are Messrs. Dove Brothers, 
. of Islington. Mr. Fisk has acted as clerk of the works, and 
so foreman. ‘The architect is Mr. Arthur W 

hve Mr. reman. le architec Is Mr. Arthur . 


AND WHITE. 


now on view at 


The 
Art, are amongst the most 
fancy, pleasantly 


MacWhirter’s views of Arran 


Gregory as 





fine canopy with flags. A portion o Psalm exiviii. having beer Tennant is ite f ‘ ; is 
can P| neat : t the Earl rennant IS quite } Blomfield, A.R.A., architect of the Bank of England. 

read, and prayer the Bishop of London. the Earl of touches of street life,and in her appreciation of children, ragged : 

Abe read at to his Royal Highness. It stated gs well as well-dressed ; and to our mind she shines * far 

tha , 1 forty-four years ago, has nearly greater advantage in these studies than in her more laborious THE HAMPSTEAD BATHS 


the Colonies,“and the Henner's work. 
London, with an of old 

Their object is “perma-  Pjcardy 
spiritually, intellectually, avers’ g 
sars the value of athletics architectur 


ion of 


Eng 


tain, 
of them in 





imitat 


50.000. 
benef men, 


cially, and physically.” Of late 








limpees of 
al studies—a fi sd 





















been more fully recognised, and the committee of the for a rival—are amongst those who 
Central ae iation have availed themselves of that pursuit. jn this exhibition. where. 
rhe > dy xeter Hall Gymnas um team have won. in open compe- upwards, a collector may 
1. the 2 10 guinea challenge shield and gold medals offered — furnishing his walls with works which will 
the National Physic il Recreation Society. Moreover, the pleasure and satisfaction. 


who instruct 
the exercises 


ly voluntés 







nnasiu ary teach 





ress, commended 
the 


"ae » 
useIuiness ol 


‘lish history, Mr. 
and Normandy, Mr. 
‘Socie ty.” 


in which he 


at prices ranging 
find 





Leighton’s renderings 
tures of life in 
and Miss Alice 
John Fulleylove'’s 
has Mr. Rainey also 


*, Blair 
> M so ; 
vainey 8 pic 
Hatherell’s 

and Mr. 


The Hampstead Public Baths, at Fitzjohn’s-parade, Finchley 
New-road, were opened on Tuesday, June 5, by Mr. F. E. 
Baines, C.B., chairman of the Hampstead Commissioners of 
Bathsand Wash-houses, in the presence of Hampstead vestrymen 
: and members of the neighbouring Willesden Local Board. The 
most conspicuously building forms a picturesque addition to the row of handsome 
A Raeedick, anger shops on Fitzjohn’s-parade, and is easily accessible from Hamp- 
stead, Kilburn, St. John’s Wood, and more distant localities, 
afford constant between the Swiss Cottage and Finchley-road 
Metropolitan Railway, and near also to the 
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ers, especially from the 
hali. Mr. Herbert Glad- 
ional Physical Recreation 
Oscar, stated 
year, at the 





importa 





this 
1 ‘ eight belonging to the 
his Roy al Highness to ‘do them 
i to the team collectively 
nedal valued at £10. This 
i *, rested on a table in 
i hi unded to each member 
collectively shouldered the 
triumphantly the length of 
he ring. To this ensued an 
>in athletics introduced 
gymnasium, who gave the 
, young fellows went through 
lubs, and bar-bells. In some 








lls 


a Finchley-road stations of the Midland and London and North- 

Our Portrait of M. Ferdinand De Lesseps, on the front page Western Railway Companies. The fronts of the building are 

of the Supplement containing Ililustrati of the Panama faced with red brick, with Mansfield stone dressings. The 
mn Canal, is from a photograph by M. Nadar, of Paris; that internal arrangements are of the most approved and complete 
»f Miss Macintyre is from one by Mr. Devereux, Hove, Bris cht on. haracter. The accommodation comprises two large swimming- 
The Views of the new public park at Crewe were take nby Mr. baths for men, each 100 ft. long by 35 ft. wide; and a 
Nettleingham, photographer. swimming-bath for ladies, 56 ft. long by 25 ft. wide, with 


Chamberlain introduced to Mr. Stanhope on June 11 
an influential deputation from Birmingham, who asked that 
the Government should not only continue manufacture of 
guns at the Sparkbrook Small -Arms Factory in that town, but 


Mr. 


the 


private baths for both sexes. 
bath has a capacious gallery round three sides, and can be used, 
in the winter, as a hall for concerts or meetings, arrangements 
having been made for flooring-in the bath for that purpose. 


The 


men’s first-class swimming- 








should, on grounds of economy and efficiency, increase it. The The architects are Messrs. Spalding and Auld; and the 
Secretary for War said the Government would soon send ont builders, Messrs. John Allen and Sons. The engineering works 
to the trade a great number of private orders,and Birmingham have been carried out by Mr. James Keith, of Holborn-viaduct. 
would have its share to the extent of 1200 rifles a week. A special feature in the arrangements is that there is a constant 

On the conclusion of the Coroner's inquest concerning the flow of water through the sw imming-baths, heated to an even 
deaths of the six females who lost their lives in consequence ‘*°™perature throughout. The white and blue glazed bricks 


of the late fire in Edgware-road, the jury returned a verdict in 
which, after attributing the catastrophe to misadventure, they 
proceeded to express the opinion that the servant who threw 
aside a lighted match after lighting the gas was guilty of 


June 11 


great carelessness ; severely censured the two firemen who 
refused to give aid with the fire-esc upe because their time of the site of the 
duty had expired; and declared that the premises were not The Rey. Dr. 


adequately provided with the means of rescue. Mdlle. Chuard, 
David Buchanan, and others. were praised for the bravery 
they displayed. The two firemen were called in and severely 
rebuked by the Coroner. 


im} ortance of 


Pope, 


used were supplied by Messrs. Gibl 
being the 
tribution of prizes 
Merchant Taylors’ School took place, according to custom, on 
addressing the 


espe cially in regard to the 
boycotting and the Plan of Campaign had been condemned. 


amworth. 





und Canning, of T 
Feast of St. Barnabas. the 
eches” in 


annual dis- 
and * spe connection with the 
old Charterhouse 

O'Dwyer. Ronan Catholic Bishop of Limerick, 
clergy of his diocese, reminded them of the 
yielding to and uphol ding the authority of the 
recent Rescript, by which 
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“A LUXURY FOR SHAVING? 








AC) 7 ert for 19 


A Shilling 
Stick 
—lasts— 





Twelve 
—Months— 














Pea ‘Shaving 


PEARS’ transparent SHAVING STICK 
100 YEARS Established as the 
cleanest and best 
proparation for 
SHAVIN G, 


It makes a 

profuse, Creamy and 

Fragrant Lather, which 

leaves the Skin smooth, clean, 


cool, and comfortable. 














THE OLDEST AND 


ADAMS'S Reser 
Fu R N ITU R FE n=: its use.— 


Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 


Pol Oilmen, &e. 
MANUFACTORY: SHEFFIELD. 


A Cc IDE N TS all the Ye ar Round.—Provide SCHWEITZER 'S 


4 RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 


id of 
BSS UT ANCKH COMPAN Y. hia Beals n Ashley, Ac PE 
Annual In Invested Capital and Res » Fund, 
£275,000 ( mpensation pa df r 126,000 Accidents of (500,000, js 


jerate Pre ims, ne ssions, of mpt and Liberal 


trleme of Clain I ice 1 Hotel Build. ; ; } 
£3,W.C. Head Office, 64, ( a a VIAN, ar Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 


ITREMAINIE (st W 3). B 
ei i BL yotained Vindows oar By Sold in }1b., 31b., and 11b. Tins, 


(LIAM RATNAL mil Material Bice as oo eg BY CHEMISTS, GROCERS, éc. 
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FASH IONS FOR 1888. 


PETER ROBINSON’S COURT and FAMILY 
MOURNING WAREHOUS 
256 to 262, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 
( N RECEIPT of LETTER or TELEGRAM 
Mourning Goods will be forwarded to any part of Englind 
on approbation—no matter the distance—with an excellent fitting 
Dressinaker (if desired), Without any extra charge whatever. 
Address—PETER ROBINSON, Mourning Warehouse, Regent-st. 
NEXPENSIVE MOURNING, _as well as the 
Richest Qualities, can be Buby Hed if PETER ROBINSON, 
upon advantageous terms, to F:; ood fitting Dressinakers 
are sent to all parts of ing ane th a full assortment of goods, 
and to take orders, immediately on recc “pit « of letter or telegram. 
Regent-street, Nos, 256 to 262. 
PRENCH and ENGLISH ‘DRESSMAKING at 
very moderate charges. 
pre SHES, SILKS, VELVETS, an immense 
Stock of New G oods, the latest productions, for Mantles and 
Dresses. Patterns free 


( U R SPEC IAL “ Good-Wearing ” MAKES of 
BLACK SILKS. A fresh deli ivery from “Como,” 33. lid., 
4s, 6d., 5, vd., to 103, 6d. Patterns frec 


EK VENING and DINNER DRESSES. A 
superior and superb variety, all very moderate in price, 
varying from 1 to 10 guineas, 


N EW BLACK MATER TAL COSTUMES. A 


beautiful variety of New Des , from 14 to 6 guineas. 


BEAU TIFUL FRENCH MILLINE RY, entirely 
» New and Novel. 
PETER ROBINSON, the COURT and GENERAL 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256 to 262, REGENT-STREET. 


T OBI NSON | MCURNING WAREHOUSE, 
PE ER Fe ( aed STREET, LONDON. 
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GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. | 





NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For twenty-two years acknow- 
Hes to be superic wv toall other 
Most effectual, 


< : $ vy fair Restorer: 
24 h ~=. lon and permane nt. 
UA ) VERITAS restores grey 


NUDA 
or faded hair to its original colour, 


‘SWEET SCENTS . Ven See nenra 
LOXOTIS OPOPONAX aT et %) , NUDA VERITAS is sold in cases 


FRANGIPANNI PSIDIUM KE) fumers, a from whom circulars 


pirates a may be hac 
\\ 2° May be obtained / Agents :—R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 81 & 32, Berners-street, W.3 
\ 2° — “ye and 91—95, City-road, E.C., London. 
Si stree® OS cree Cais ~ 
ae MADE WITH BOILING ~~ 


Now Ready. Tenth Edition. HH P Pp " 
CONTENTS :—Symptoms of Dys- 


pepsia and Indigestion ; Special 


Advice as to Diet and Regimen; (GRATEFUL—COMFORTINQG) 


Diseases Sympathetic ; Notes for | 


Dyspeptics; Beverages, Air, 
and Ventilation ; Particulars | 
numerous Dyspeptic Cases. Sent 


for one stamp. 


Address : Publisher, 46, Holborn MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 
Viaduct, London, E. 0. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
M. A PPI N & WEBB, : ici the Public at Warehouse Prices. 




















FULL SIZE ANTIQUE FLUTED TIA AND 
COFFEE SERVICE. 
Sterling Silver, £26 5s.; Best Electro, £9 10s, 


> VEDDING PRESENTS, TESTIMONIAL PLATE, 
: BIRTHDAY GIFTS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST-FREE. 
OXFORD-STREET, W. 


| MAPPIN and WEBB'S Celebrated Services of Plate and Cutlery AND POULTRY, E.C., LONDON. 


in stock, in eu sizes, fitted dy’ atcongy PF aey chests, MANUFACTORIES AND SHow- Rooms: 
£5 108, 9 10s,, £11 15s, 17 10: 29, 
SPEC IAL’ DE TAILED “LIST POSt- ‘ REE. 35, King-street, Covent-garden; and Norfolk-st., Sheffield, 
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NEW MUSIC. 


CH APPELL and 1 COS POPULAR MUSIC. METZLER 


(CE IN A WHILE. 


SOW THIAN, 


METZLER and C< 


CAROLIN! “a 
RALLY ROUND THE OL 4 FLAG. KEIARE. 
L New Pt y 


rose Le 
CAROLINE LOWTHLA 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| ELAINE W 
RING 0 BELLS POLKA. | I 

| 





(GARDEN OF SL E E P WALTZ. 


Lar.’s q x 
d THE MII 
I WILL oo 





(CHAPPELL and COS PIANOFORTES, | msc! 
EMONTUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS, for Tire, 
Sale, - mo 4 ree Ye na Ss —~ n Ke Ww S nd- band. ch Pu, 


OLD 
Ry PIERRE P 


PATERSON 





ee APPELL and 
OBLIQUE PIANOF‘ 
l tes, frum 35 Guineas, Testin 


co.’s” 
tTES, Manufactured expressly for 
nials from all 


C HOCO 








World 
CH APPELL and CO’S STUDENTS’ a een 
ANOS, Compass I Octaves, from 16 guineas, 


(OHAPPELL and CO.S NEW ORGAN ((HocoLAT 
HAKMONIUMS, with Octave Cou] 3, from 11 guineas 
tows 


Ci fitente and W ARREN'S CELEBR ATED 








[Qkarps PIANOS.—Messrs. ERARD, of 
y z — : 


| 3 

W 4 1 Nt P ce 
I 

f For tion ast 


Ee RARDS PIANOS. — COTTAGES, from 





HIG 


: Fifty Chevch r THE 





















( YOCKLE'S TIBILIOUS: PILI 


I - GOT 


(\OCKLES ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 


(PAYLor S CIMOLITE is the only 


sa One he most 
i er s sold by Patrons 
t tlie. tabie, 





I 
aot 
( 





New Song, ‘ ‘Our Ve 





I'LL i - sp’ ah BOWER 
7 tEE 


“tao k AMED J. B. CRAMER ul 


(rest VVALKER'S 





3, and SANATORIUM 
Ss i i c “= - a i] 
— ar Wir 4 A 
NVENTIONS Engl T 
SILVER MEDAL has AMI States is 
and CO., for “g sl and erat f 2s, per d ie 
pianos.” I 3 i u.—Regent-strect, W., CHARLES WILLTAS 
bad Mo . ARTI 


without leaving the disagres Boe ine ba Aine AINS. 
: . } toyal Family. 300 sunny chambers 
Large wardens; 


NEW MUSIC 


and CO.’S_ LIST. 


Lady Arthur Hill, 
E 00 








DEAB HEART. | New § lith ¢ e 
By TI TO MATTET. New R. B. Addison 
Th n ) th popular Song New W. Bendall 
Pu } th keys. Pop Hope T 7 
+ ah ie A. Got as 
HEAVEN AND. E ARTH. Pit LM 
By -PINSUTI New Son D I Louis Et 
Sur y ut iY Er yuez. New W Ma th. ss 
‘. { Edition now ready. New Wa Ma al I 
> New Waltz Diana l son, 
GNOWY-BREASTED PEARL. New Wa Wl Low 4. G. Crow 
By wing Li, ROB INSON, New Lan : Kitchen oe - E. Qayt 
ng by Maia sdward Lloyd, &c New Polka, “ Kettle-Drun ee -- A.Skrit re. 
Popular Waltz : P. Sonness 


sh-street, London. 





»,4 


Latest Waltz. 2s. net. 


3y Caroline Lowthian. 


preter 


On f the w es we haye seen for & long 
Pr time. It is indees » T on - 
AROL 18 LOWTHIAN known to} me th vt ae 
; Tat t t sit : NEW SONGS i. ilented Composer, HAMISH MacCUNN, 
TO JULIA VEEPIN G ee ee +» Is. 6d. net. 
. +.» 28, net. 





) HOUR OF NIGHT 11. 1. Banet: 
NK OF THEE. MY LOVE... $s. net. 





MAIDS. Polka. 2s. net. 
ERROT Spricht ! to pla 


NS, 27.46) Ze-s t, 


1 Co., 201, Ke t-st 
LAT MEN [ E RR. 
DAM : 

“ DIPLOMA 
ME a R in 4 1b. and lb. 
\CKE we 
BREAKFAST 
CHEON SUPPER. 





LUN 


penauunead us the Miah oy F stick toatl (HOcoLaT MENIER.—Awarded Twenty 
In quality of tone. {it STRATED 1.131 pos Sieh aie 
Cuarrris and Co Street ; umd 15, | ne, o PRIZE MEDALS 
Joun B ROADWOOD and SONS, | . ee ee atid : isda 
© GOLD MEDAL. INVENT mriOx ress, ({HOCOLAT MENIER. Paris 
DAL S S. 18x3, 
PIA t 8. 200 nich vse whee N Y 


wi ITE WOOD ARTICLES for PAINTING. 


CRYSTAL CASE W AQ IIES, 
Cat r f Wat ks 








ODLIQUES @ UMMER TOURS IN SCOTLAND. 
ee eect . _ GLASGOW AND THE HIGHLANDS 
] I 1ss7, . l M s ( \ NA Pa 
Mon : and Mi ORE.— Pianos mot . BS. | OOK’ at GI x Ex, ine 
rans ws 80 gs -Years I < cae nee ’ 
6d. M ( - Lists f o } w Inve a 5 S ‘ 
Bishopseate London E.c I é Staffa. I ‘ : Benes I . 
—_—_—_— —— —_ = z eed \ orf ‘ ( ‘ 
( Re tAME R and CO., 207 and 209 I ; Stalls Eg B 
I i Ww ea r tior ‘ Da AYNE 





HL ANDS OF BRAZIL 


r i 
Sete 1 § i 
1 Tem} Zone; good s r 
en i 
. . Enclis 
ae Se United 
fair-w rip. Terms, 10s. to 
1ONES, I F wal 
JONES, The 8 8.1 ! 





DLEYE L. WOLFF. CO.’S PIANOS. QTEAMERS to NORW AY, the BALTIC, the 
EVEI DES rian ft SALE OI Kl » ORKNI SHETLAN DS I f and 
I . I 2 . pst W ‘ < t sof Norw 
Ss Ag a, 3 I st \ I A J ; EVERY 
- s RDAY r LY *UST 
[uomas ETZMANN and CO, 5 8 St. § St. Thou 
Pr fo i f ‘ A ‘ . T Sc. J 
Bak : : ' ne on ( e La | 
£15 THOMAS OETZMANN and CO. have | ee ee ee ect Bt ; iw and Shetland 
6 f ; r , full-  Isiands f Abe ni I week. 7 
- - W Pa : S H - x 
$°15.—OETZMANN'S £15 PIANO 7 Octaves, |. 00h Brice S) Bey Me ee nee ‘ 
pia a) « at ne War I j ‘ - aa. W I ‘ 2 L 
1 M ETZ: NN i ( 27, | r-s tI N V . Li : \ Go 4 \ a ° 
- —— ‘ « \ ‘ W I 
}' i —Heads of Fan 1cs and Pri } ils of W 2 ; $M : 
1 nS ORTEMA CO. 27. I 3 i pH NORWEGIAN FIORDS, the B ALTIC, 
T s V TORIA 
£15.—These Thoroughly Sound, Substantial jit "hog na dotiens 
rH s TZ CO. 2%, I . lf : 
. I Ww ( 4 { 
A N CRUISE ROUND 
[)ALMAINE and COS PIANOS AND ut Viewsin sale 7 
} “t w ; “i we a hasy i % x t “Mt s ; a t 2 . (Nc 
‘ 4 - ( : M ? N TE OC A RE. O 
4 ga J Z . AS s ri S T " 
((0CKLE'S i 
A NTIBILIOUS aM M 
4 } f 1 ( 
Pitts. Ve 
({OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 
(10 KLE'S ANTIBILIOUS TPILLS 
a r i bl ‘ . h 
I f } f 


HARD RAILWAY, 


SWITZERLAND 


en Ja tg > ne aud ( VU 
TAYLOK, Chemist, 13, Bak , " IX-LES-BAINS, SAVOY, Thermal Station 
VALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR, | i p trom Farin. Rotation goat, apa catartn of the plary on, 
T Mexican H I for it w pos y celebrate t sand ¢ C station 
G y if ( 


Grand Hotel Europe. 
renowned and hest conducted in Euroye 
lKefined 
lawn-tenuls.—BEBNASCON Proprietor, | 





RTH —RIGI BAHN.—This mountain | RIGHTON.—Frequent Trains 
£ railroad offers te Tor oe most majestic panorama, From Victoria and London Bridge Termini. 
By rail from Zurich or I erne, or boats from 5 hag and | Trains in connection from Kensington (Addison-road), 








} Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available for eight days, 
Cheap Wee kly, Fortnightly, and Monthly Season Tickets 
Available totravel by all Tr: Lins between London and Brighton. 
Cc sbaew 4 First-Class Day T Sets 0 Brighton every Week-day, 

Victoria 10 a.m., Far s, 6d., including Pullman Car, 


Zoug. Circular tickets av: ilable by Younes Rigi Ra 


XENSTEIN, Lake of 


Hotel Axenstein, First-class establishment, 2000 ft. alti- 





Lucerne.—Grand 












pr de, with Alp ne, glacier, and Inke scenery. 250 beds Che ap Half-Guine: t First CL Day Tickets to Brighton 
Arrangemen for a stay. Trains and boats to Station Every Saturday from Victoria and London Bridge, 
Brunnen. Om nibus, A. Ever, Proprietor, Admitting to the Grand Aquarium and Royal Pavilion. 
aD is md irst-Class Day rickets to Brighton every Sunday 
A veg | | POM ctoria Ub 10.45 a.m, and 12.15 p.m., Fare, 10s, 
N-B ADE IN. Hotel Victori: a. First p, man Drawing-room Cars between London'and Brighton 
| fi situated, nearest t nversiution Th sh bookings to Brighton from prince: pal Stations 
‘rederickshad, Sanitary arr ments perfect. On thie Railways i u the Northern and Midland Districts, 





1 Moderate chat 
| F. GROSHOLZ, Proprietor. 


Bray ‘KENBERG HE, BELGIUM. 


Magnificent bathing sands, unrivalled in Europe. Pro- 
menade on the Sea Digue, mile and a half long, el inated 
gl irsaal fetes, theatre, balls, concerts, 

rate price 8, Distance from Dover, 
sondon, vidi Thames, 13 hours; from 


YARIS.—_SHORTEST CHEAPEST ROUT E. 
Via NEWHAVEN, DIEPI and ROUEN, 
Day Tidal Special Express Service (1st and 2nd class), 
From Victoria and Lond on Bridge every week-day morning. 
Fixed Service Weekdays and Sundays (ist, 2nd, and 3rd class), 
Fr ‘om Vie ee and London nove 8 pm. 


fare ‘turn, 8.. 418 . 
Day Tidal Train 















83, 





34 
A Pullman ‘Dri awing-room Car is run in the 
Service between Victoria and Newhaven. 

A sp'cious and commodious Station has been constructed 
on the new East Quay at Newhaven, wherein passengers will 
find every possible convenience and comfort 
“Highly” recom- The Normandy and Britts any, splendid fast Paddle steamers, 
Carriages to Hotel accomplish the Passage between Newhaven anc Dieppe 
irable than frequently in about three “and a-half hours, 

; Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 








YALAIS.— Hotel 
mended; close to Quay ane 
whereat a refreshing, quiet nigh 
Wearying, expensive siceping ‘ 


Ne suchitel, 


Dessin. 






‘\HAUMONT, 


Hotel and Pension 
Ne 





Switzerland fror FULL particulars see Time Books or 
- Tourists’ Programme, to be obtained at Victoria, London 

a] 1 and Pei ani mone, Spl —- ate eel . Bridge, or any other Station, and at the following Branch 
aa virttvine ¢ A phe ; uch pF hee - Rath Mik » sag Offices, where Tickets may also he obtained West - End 

and Vivi \ enificent pine 8 fp eA -vohdely + wclnag Regent-cireus, Piccadilly, and &, Grand 
Thirteen hours from Paris.—OTHMAR Korscuitz, Proprietor, ; Hays’ Agency Cornhill ; 


[UNGELBERG. 


Altitude 













He wel-buildings 
and Cook's Lud 
(By Order) A. SARLK, Secretary and Gencral Manager, 


G ‘YREAT E ASTERN RAILWAY. 
Fon TNIG ura Y, and F RIDAY or SATURDAY 
CK all trains to Yarmouth, 


TS are deaued | 


Hotel and [Tension Titlis. 
Fir haus, F urs 


st-class Ku 
tsituation inthe valley, fac 





ng the i 





TOURIST, 
t TURBDAY 
Le atoft ) Mh cee bony Valtron-n-Naze, Harwich, Dover 


CATTANI, TP priet 





VV y lagay — Cr 
|: VIAN - LES - B AINS, Savoy. Grand | sou. vellamows Ly rane Sccthwoie, diduacantun, eee 
4 Casit tl rical sentat ne pernas, cones . ( P 
a nd conversation Bathing es ist . A CHF. P DAY TRIP TO THE SEASIDE, 
{by the State and l Academy of Medicine, for gout, To Clact on-on-Sea, Walton-on-Naze, and Harwich, Daily, 
ns, &¢ BenNakp, Director. leaving I pereelatier ut 910 am. ob Sundays, &25 a.m, on 
aso ' ane san i other days 


G ENE M A. Hotel and Pensi¢ n Belle Vue. au Ws. Bint, General Manager. 
vs a and FETE, 


















ettited ae tens cee a” ae ANGLO DANISH E XHIB ITION ¢ 
sf.ad W for Prospectus t Jens Barrens <P prietor. th Kensin dof the British Mime 
ake Ine ratile i trons PR, the PRINCE 
G ENEVA.—Richmond Family Hotel. a ee 1 East DENMARK 
Siena.’ Wiley vecmen’ Weteas aananene. Tee ti-doaens Wines, NGLO-DANISH EXHIBITION and FETF. 
» francs rR. ARMMLEvDER, of Hote! Na ! ; 4 On the site f e pre us Exhibitions, South 
ensington, NOW OPEN. The Most Beautiful 
G R INDELWALD, Switzerland.—The Taunt Bunch. Vile ee ane 
2 e rou The Bear Hotelisint est position, th Amarer Hs nts in Nat oo stume. 
f ? Ms x G es ir ! ( f sofa The Children t f 
. = fn ; NGLO-DANISI EXIIBITION and FRTE, 
_ ns Tales ihleaux 
1” URHAUS. — St. Beatenberg, rear Vivanes at 33. 5, and directed hy. M. Savi 
1 \ tain , M nificent | ‘ ; “! ’ itra eh 
l nscer pe walks I “ B “ ‘ 
iot Dn. A. MULLER, | \ NGLO-DANISH EXIIIBITION and FI 
4 Rand of the Grenadier Guards, conducted by 
AUSANNE. Hétel Gibbon. View of Lake lieutenant BD 1 Godfre Band of the Royal 
Ger Alps. S en. sha t a W ; ppd Chathat couducted by Mr. J. C. 
G 1 wrote his De “Fall of t I E happey. 
Draina Ke perfeet. Fayoura s—Baute Rirren tat \ NGLO-DANISH EXHIBITION and FETE. 
LAUSANNE. — C. REHM, English and of Herr ¥. Von Zastrow. 
* pent Ee AS BET haere. ANGLO-DANISH EXHIBITION and FETE. 
a a a =e 7 ir ! at rt I ni math ly de p oe Fun iee Sons. 
Open, IL till 10, ‘ < ednesdays 
OECHE-LES-BAINS, Valais, Switzerland. pen till LL part eas n Tickets, Ono 
4 Wotel « Fra: First-class. I ting with Guinea, I TRONSIDE BAX, Secretar 
T I Yshment. I und te aphoin | ) no : : 
( ages s to Station, ¢ mks I e ets _Catiet j ning t ({LASGOW International EXHIB ITION. 


ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING (THURSDAYS, 2s. 6d.) 


Steam- boat travelling on this 


ike 3 


yb ASGOW International EXHIB ITION. 
heady gt! By ILIDAY PROGR ANNE, or to nnie 
Se ur it Glasg s Great Pair. The 


Exh t 


[, CCERNE—Pension Chiteou Gntech, | (LASGOW | International | EXHIBITION. 
4B tif Alps and Lak \ sionly I ul in a 7 "Press f the Work onset tan aly > d this 


ns held in Great 


L ¥- E ERNE 





Railwa T ces i cit I n, fas PRA. } # $ . 
Y francs ‘ t SINGER, Proprie ! ‘| Seni oe ue place in Ex 


EXHIBITION, 


UCERNE.—The Stadthof is the leading [ TARTAN 
4 Res B ae: ~ - West B jt I - n t,and West Kensin D. 
yy . B debocone > J wre G ioe | s an H!S MAJESTY the KING of ITALY. 


Hon. Preside 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS the CROWN PRINCE of ITALY, 


| UCERNE.—Pension New Schweizerhaus. Director 
4 fort Rastich ond American e, near Bonts JOUN R. WHI TLBY Es. 
and wo war r Extensive sof Alps, lak and Pre lent oft English Ite Committee: 
: wr First c Air ndations nsion, fr Six r sel J.T NOK Th 
3 Joserit 4 riet 
ae : . . “ Pre f alian Cha f¢ c 
-ATrTpren > Ca ON ‘ 
I UCERNE Hotels Schweizerhof and - salah Sab 
4] — t 1 fts ’ oa , 
to the S oF Pi J TALIAN eXHIBITION. 
, r i COLLECTION of 
If sem i RES, Proj tora. | rALIAN SCULPTURE ind PAINTINGS ever 


Grand Hotel des AGNIFICENT DISPLAY of ITALIAN INDUSTRIES, 
one igh eagle J TALIAN EXHIBITION, 


witzerland 


ew _ Switzerlanc 















- uw I H 8 
al 3 ( i “ comt X WESTER GARDEN 
re Res fi} ( I I {XN f Vesta 
Mus Teles commun I I King of cin nt 
s I I ib © Ga Cay rot 
- - I I H “* es ‘ Kailwa 
N E CHATEL, Switzerland.—Grand Spd lian I 4 oh — 
4 H B v First i ( Ba , Bs f Colonel St 
i } I I s B ‘ sion of | 
s from | Cont Fy A vane 
I ES, | 
; . : , 7" ALIAN EXHIBITION 
PARIS. Hotel Continental. The choice t | IN CENTRAL GARDEN 
Ose note ss cy , Li mand I ad A Casares 
t glish fa s, and a 8} forts of English Faenza Pottery Makers. Ne an Mandolinists, 
l fe. Lifts, post teley IN CONCERT HALL AXD THEATICE. 
" The Celebrated Its 5 ttini or Marionettes 
PONTRESINA, Engadine, Switzerland, | “ Pagonet,” in writes “They will draw all 
- , P 4 > . mn 
S Hotel 5 ‘k 7 vari , ving. | Twice da at 1 r “THE DELUGE” and 
{ ps ‘ ; l or 
M wOn Xe Piz ss ‘ , ice to 3a 4 CC 1 Na se 
Riser. K AL ‘BAD, near Lucerne [ TALIAN EX HIBIT ION. 
v Thes t f ' A asion to the Exh Open I to HL. 
Tt v } t Y ee ‘ n Ticket £l:« ble.a tring gentle nand uly, We, 
‘ , : : pee OT Season Tickets for Children (under 16), 1 


EX nner 


LE OODy repre senting 


ch rue ITALIAN 
DEBI 


SHAM ane 


I 5 M fort: ( Co., COMO ; Bersanino, Corti, and 
¢ } ! ! M f TURES 'V. Vernazzi, MILAN and Schiavio 
’ a : t GORLA DE VELESO, invite an 
: : aan ‘ —or n of ( ection of ITALIAN SILKS 
Q EELISBERG KURORT, Sonnenberg. VELVETS. TAPESTRY, SILK PORT IERES, COVER 
> | of ETS, SCARVES, &. now exhibit ut Class VII 


Tn by (PHE ITALIAN EXHIBITION. 
, mr 6, . ’ The ITALIAN SILK COVERLETS manufactured by 
4A. ) 1e ate ‘ } 
QWITZERLANI rt 
3} 





| eres, ¢ tains A lare rie 
e at ’ Rigi } l j National colouring SOLD RETAIL at the 
| } f I : k EXHIBITION, price 7s. 0d., and 1} DE ENHAM and 
rf FREEBODY, Wigmore-street, and Welleck-street, W, 


TALLEE DES ORMONTS, Switzerland. ~ a . ace sien ° ™ 
r i . erst ; WHAT IS YOUR CREST and WHAT 

: 18 YOUR MOTTO? Send name and county to 
’ I t | CULLETON'S Heraldic Office 
\ I AZ Fre sf t 74, 6d Pedigrees traced. The correct colours for liveries, 
The arms of hustand and wife biended. Crest engraved on 
V EVEY Hotel Mooser. Mooser, Proprictor, | *¢*'\* “1d dies, &s M.D K lates engraved inancient and 
' as H \ nersdhstibmiaranasesctcties z =i 
Charges strictly mowerate ({ULLETON'’S GUINEA BOX of 


STATIONERY—a Ream of Paper and 500 Envelopes, 











Vy ILLENI Vi Hotel Byron This | stamped with Crest or Address. No charge for engraving 
st | to the Castle ‘of C1 ' stecl dies Wedding and Invit ation Cards. A CAKD 
| Lake G | PLATE and fifty best Cards, Printed, 28. 8d., } Pied. by 
0 I " Ka (. LANG. D r. CULLETON Seal Engraver, os tena toateatvass (ownde ae 
St. Martin’s-lane), W 
TF ERMATT, Canton Valais, Switzerland. | —— 
, - ! 
4 Hote Ki ffe Altitude ot I ( ' ffer » Loxpon: Print md TP 1 on », Strand, in 
“ft eresting « ) n the Alpine chain. Per hn Paris f sr Dan nthe Coun Mid ; 
+ lerate rates at this aud all Mr. Seiler’s hotels in by INGRAM BROTHERS, lus, Strand, afuresaid.—SATU RDAY, 
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Miss Peggy was up at the bow... 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A HoUSE-Boat, 


BY WILLIAM BLACK. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
‘“* For who would leave, unbribed, Hibernia’s land, 

Or change the rocks of Scotland for the Strand? 

There none are swept by sudden fate away, 

But all, whom hunger spares, with age decay : 

Here malice, rapine, accident conspire, 

And now a rabble rages, now a fire ; 

‘Their ambush here relentless ruffians lay, 

And here the fell attorney prowls for prey; 

Here falling houses thunder on your head, 

And here a female atheist talks you dead.’’ 
This day began with glooms and disappointments; then 
blossomed forth into a summerlike luxuriance of all beautiful 
things; and finally ended in joy and calm content. Perhaps 
it was our general impatience of towns, and our anxiety to be 
away in the wildernesses again, that led us to form so poor an 
opinion of the appearance of Bath; but anyhow the morning 
was wet and louring, the windows seemed dingy; and the 
spectacle of a crowd of people hurrying along muddy pave- 
ments, most of them with umbrellas up, to their respective 
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shops and offices was modern and commonplace and de- 
pressing. This was not what we had expected of the famous 
Queen of the West. All her former glories seemed to have 
vanished away behind that mournful pall of rain. 

And then, again, the assignation that had been planned 
the evening before did not take place. Everybody seemed to 
come into the little sitting-room about the same moment; and 
Miss Peggy had no opportunity of saying a word. During 
breakfast she was quite silent ; and thereafter, when there was 
a general hunt for waterproofs and umbrellas, she set about 
getting ready in a mechanical way, though it was chiefly for 
her sake we were about to explore the town. At the door of 
the hotel she merely said, in an undertone— 

**Some other time I will speak to you ’’—— and then we 
went out. : 

Now of all the interesting things in Bath, surely the most 
interesting is the Abbey Church, with its storied walls. These 
innumerable marble tablets, all ranged and crowded together, 
are neither ancient nor modern; many of the names are 
familiar; many of the families well known in the present day ; 
and yet they speak of a time and a phase of society become 
strangely distant. These good people, drawn from their quiet 
country seats to this brilliant centre of the world, would seem 


Duncombe was standing beside her, with an Ordnance map spread out on the roof of the house. 


to have been rather proud of burial in Bath Abbey Church 
and of a tablet on its walls. It was ‘striking for honest 
fame ’’ in those days; it was securing a kind of immortality ; 
for would not rank and fashion reign in Bath for ever? And 
so you can see how the biographies of these simple human 
beings—the details of their lineage and family connections, of 
their possessions, and of their doings (if any)—have been 
placed here on record to claim the attention of the gay, 
gossipping crowd. The gay, gossipping crowd! Besides 
ourselves—a small party of damp and melancholy strangers— 
there did not appear to be a soul in the place. ‘The wits and 
beaux and belles and card-playing dowagers have all vanished ; 
the famous Pump Room is almost deserted; Bath itself has 
fallen upon evil days; and the figures who hurry along its 
pavements—in the pitiless rain—are no longer in resplendent 
attire, but in dingy garments of modern broadcloth, which get 
splashed with mud as the omnibuses clatter by. ‘The immor- 
tality of these good folk buried in the Abbey (who might just 
as well have composed themselves to rest under the grass and 
daisies of their own village churchyard) did not last very long. 
But an occasional tourist looks in, no doubt—or perhaps a 
young warehouseman seeking shelter from a passing shower ; 
and either may, if he chooses, stand before these ingenuous 
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memorials and try to imagine for himself what kind of 
people swarmed to Bath when Bath was fashion’s queen. 
Hunting for curiosities among these mural tablets 
proved to be an engrossing occupation with our party ; 
s)tiat Miss Peggy was enabled to lag a little behind 
without being observed, while a slight finzer-touch on 
the arm secured her the listener she wanted. The young 
lady seemed at once shy and anxious: there was more 
colour in her face than usual, and when she spoke it was 
in a hurried and low undertone. 
‘T want your adyice,’’ said she; ‘‘ perhaps you may 
think I should spe “ak to your wife —but—but TI would 
rither have a man's advice. Your wife has very exalted 





Tie morning wis wet and louring. 

che might be a little too uncompromising; and I would 

> you would tell me what ordinary people would say and 
Bes I spoke to you about it before. Do you 

nber It was one morning on the Thames—by Magna 
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‘*T remember r perfectly. = 
‘‘Well,”’ st after a 


she said, 
just where it wa:. 


moment's hesitation, ‘‘ that 
I—I was really talking of 


ed as much.’’ 

id?*’ she said with a quick glance. 

it of course I was not at liberty to say anything. 
another moment of hesitation ; then she began 
ther slowly, and with downcast eyes. 

what you think I should be justifiedin doing. . . 
it was only a half-and-half kind of engagement—you 
must have guessed that, too—an understanding, indeed. ... 
I and—and I liked him a 
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both fan were anxious for it 
li ttl oh, yes, he is very amusing, and makes the time pass— 
id I dare say he liked me well enough when everything was 
going prosper sito Then you know how my father’s affairs 
went wrong,”’ she continued, with an occasional glance towards 
t r people to make sure they were not observing her ; 
vl there was @ change after that; and you remember I 
yu Whether most people wouldn’t consider that a young 
man was quite right, and doing a sensible thing, in hesitating 
Se ) res, he is very sensible, and prides himself on it. 
q) cnow what his —— are. He wants to get among 
th iaires; he wants to run th » biggest yacht afloat, and 
to] piragrap yout himself in the papers. That is why 
heshas never come to Europe; he never will come to Euroy 
until h nough to get himself talked about. pee 
then, w r’s affairs went wrong, [ suppose it was 
but natural he should begin to think twice; and, although he 
h er said he w lt engagement broken off—no, for 
] 1 of quarrellin & wit own people—he has left m« 
pretty free to imagine that I can go if Ichoose. Oh, I am not 
ced, | ti 1 ‘but now her head was drawn up a 
tl - * Tam not vexed. Of course, a girl does not like to b+ 
LHroOWh OVeT = 
It is not quits vad tha for he writes to me from 
time to time—in a kind of nd [ am left to understand 
th he considers t enga it bi if I wish it. If 





it! -to demand 





execution | Well; a girl doesn’t qui 1at,’’ she added, 
with just the least passing tremor in her voice ; but doubtless 
it was pride rather than any sen of injury that was driving 
her to pe ik. 

‘**So I want you to tell m what I should be justified in 


your wife 
a girl 


doing,”? she resumed p ntly. ‘IT know what 
W I know. She would say thit when 
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has once promised—or even been entangled into an und r- 

standing—she is bound in honour to keep to it. Yes— 

but—-but a girl may make herself too cheap, mayn’t she 7— 

and one ought to have some kind of self-respect ’>—— 
‘*Oh, Miss Rosslyn, come along here for a minute! ”’ 

a third person broke in: it was Jack Duncombe. 

have discovered the tablet - up to commemorate the 


illustrious virtues of Beau Nash. It’s beautiful. Come 
along, and I will translate it for you.”’ 
So Miss Rosslyn was haled away, somewhat to the relief 


of the person whom she had been consulting. For it was not 
quite so easy as it looked to say offhand what Miss Peggy 
should do in these circumstances. Of course, the natural man 
was moved to answer at once, ‘‘Oh, tell that young cub in 
New York to go to the mischief, and ten miles further!’’ But 
there were considerations. The wishes of two families were 
not lightly to be thrown aside. The cub might not be so 
much of a cub, after all; on the contrary, he might be a 
perfectly honest, sober, industrious member of society, with 
feelings just like another, but perhaps with no great faculty 
of expressing them in correspondence. But the chief reason 
for doubt was this: When a young woman asks for advice, she 
knows quite well what advice she hopes for; and, as a rule, she 
is inordinately skilful in angling for it. Little difficulty has 
she in getting up a presentable tale. And how could one 
accept Miss Peggy’s facts as being all the facts? For one 
thing, it seemed hardly believable or possible that our peerless 
Peggy should be in any risk of being ‘‘ thrown over.’’ We, 
who had known her for some time, and scen her in various 
circles in London, had got into a way of asking ourselves: 
‘Well, now, to whom is Peggy going to fling the handker- 
chief, atter all ?’? And to think that in New York, or 
Brooklyn, or some such place across the water, there was a 
young man who, instead of thanking Heaven a hundred times 
a day for his great good fortune, was rather inclined to hang 
off, and hesitate, and postpone, with visions of dollars, and 


yachts, and newspaper paragraphs more nearly occupying his 
mind—this was hardly conceivable. When lovers quarrel, 
they are capable of saying anything of each other. Perhaps 


Miss Peggy was temporarily indignant because of the coldness 
of those letters, or the infrequency of them? One seemed to 
want to know more; orto take refuge in silence. For here 
was apparently a scttlement of her life—approved by both the 
families immediately concerned—which was not to be regard- 
lessly shattered, without ve ry definite cause shown. 

As it happened, no further opportunity was afforded 
Miss Peggy of reopening this delicate subject during our brief 
exploration of the antiquities and curiosities of Bath; and in 
due course of time we had finished our peregrination, and 
were driving, in a couple of cabs, to that point of the Kennet 
and Avon Canal whore, as we underst Nameless Barge 
Was now awaiting us. And very different, indeed, was the 
Inanner Of our jeaving from the manner of our arrival. Just 
as we reached the banks im the canal, the heavy rain ceased, 
and a burst of warm sunlight filled all the air; while we hal 
hardly set forth before we found ourselves in an enchanted 
garden of overhanging foliage. Here was no squalor of 
slums ; but a wilderness of rain- washed leaves flashing million 
upon million of white diamonds; the yellow tassels of the 
laburnum, the rose-red clusters of the hawthorn, the milky 
minarets of the chestnut all aglow in the light. And then, 
by-and-by, when we had stolen through these closed and 
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guarded paradises, behold! a great valley lay far beneath us; 
and, beyond, a range of wooded heights with the suburbs of 
Bath stretching out, terrace on terrace, into the open country. 
This Kennet and’ Avon Canal, w inding snake-like along 
the side of the hill, gave us wider and wider views as we 
glided onwards; the last traces of the city began to disappear ; 
far below us the Avon gleamed a thread of silver between its 
aldcrs and its willows; the heights beyond rose into a series of 
receding woods along the high horizon line. And then the 
blessed warmth of the sunlight! Our waterproofs were flung 
along the roof of the house, to bask and dry there. A sense of 
freedom and lightness and movement prevailed. We felt as if 
we had come out of some cribbed and cabined place—a dark 
and depressing and liquid place—into a wider world of comfort 
and sweetness and pleasant sights and sounds. ‘The gracious 
air about us was laden with subtle scents. The birds were sing- 
ing. We were glad to have done with the last of the towns. 

And ever the beautiful valley increased in loveliness and 
loneliness as we followed the slow windings of our galleried 
water-way, high up on this hill-side. We had all this world 
of sunlight and green leaves and sweet-blowing winds entirely 
toourselves. We met withnoone. Miss Peggy was up at the 
bow, her throat bare to the warm breeze, her hair, unshielded 
by any bonnet, showing threads of burnished gold in the sun- 
light. Jack Duncombe was standing beside her, with an 
Ordnance map spread out on the roof of the house. Perhaps 
she was listening to him; but now and again she looked along 
to the steersman, in a puzzled and curious way. She seemc d 
to say: ** Well, have you considered yet? What would the 
gencral voice say I was justificd in doing? And when will 
there be a chance for you to let me know’’’ Colonel Cameron 
was talking to Queen Tita about what he should do if he settled 
down in the West Highlands; amongst other things, he 
scemed to have some notion of getting one or two young seals 
and training them to hunt salmon for him. ‘The Horse-Marine 
was sitting sideways on his horse, and contentedly smoking. 
Captain Columbus had thrown aside his coat, because of the 
hot sun, and was marching along a great way ahead. Murdoch 
was within, no doubt putting our toy-house to rights. 

Then we came to the Dundas Aqueduct, which spans the 
wide vale ; and here the spacious view was more extensive than 
cver—the landscape disappearing into tender distances of rose- 
grey and lightest green until, at the far horizon line, and melt- 
ing into the silvery sky, there were touches of pale, transluccut 
blue. But this aqueduct carried us across the valley—to the 
slopes of Knowl Hill, in fact; and very soon we had left the 


wide, open country behind us, and were plunged into 
umbrageous woods. It was much hotter here, there was 


the shelving branches that felt 
their way out into the sunlight ; and it was but rarely that the 
intervening foliage afforded any shelter. Nevertheless, these 
good people would insist on going fora stroll along the tow- 
path—all except Miss Peggy, who, at the last moment 
abrupt'y changed her mind, and decided to remain with the 
steersman, to cheer him with her company. 

‘*This might be a river in a Brazilian forest,”’ 
‘*for the beauty of it, and the solitude.” 

It was not of any river in Brazil she was thinking ; she was 
but waiting until those people on the bank were out of car- 
shot. 

Then she said presently, 

‘* Have you thought that over ? 

vial <a 

Her next question was not put into words; it wasa nervous 
lush of inquiry that appeared in her eyes. Then she looked 
down again, as if awaiting judgment. She had a bit of 
red hawthorn in her hand; and her fingers were pulling into 
smnall shreds one or two of the dark-green leaves. 

‘Well, you sce, Miss Peggy, if your description of the 
situation is literally correct—literally and absolutely correct— 
then you would be amply justified in telling that young 
gentleman in New York to go and be hanged. That is what 
any man would say—offhand, and at once. But there may 
be little qualifying things. It isn’t any temporary estrange- 
ment, is it, that may be made up? Your pride may have been 
wounded ; are you sure you don’t exaggerate his indifference ? 
You have heard of lovers’ quarrels ’’—— 

Miss Peggy tossed her head slightly—the movement was 
scarcely perceptible. 

—-‘‘and people who intervene in these with any kind of 
advice generally get a bang on the head for their pains—sub- 
sequently, that is, when the lovers have made it up.”’ 

** Lovers !’’ said she. 

‘* Besides, where is the harm of allowing this engagement, 
or understanding, or whatever it is, to drift on as it is doing ? 
There may be some explanation. Letters may have been 
delaycd. You may get them when you go back to London.”’ 

‘ And if there were a hundred letters do you think I don’t 
know what would be in them? ’’ she demanded, rather proudly. 
‘** And as for drifting and drifting, I have grown a little tired 
of that. It is no great compliment to a girl to put her in such 
a position. I dare say, now, if I were over in America—if I 
were to go over to America for even a fortnight, I could get 
the whole matter settled ”’ 

‘You really and honestly mean that you want to have it 
broken off 7”? 

** Broken off !’’ 


hardly a breath of air to stir 


said she, 


” 


she exclaimed, with just a touch of in- 
dignation in her voice. ‘It is he who wants to have it broken 
off—and hasn’t the courage to say so. He won't own it to me; 
he won't own it to his family ; but do you think I don’t under- 
stand? [ am not blind. And however stupid a woman may 
be at other times, in an affair of this kind she can see clearly 
enough.’’ 

‘That is true. But on the other hand, 
this half-and-half engagement should come 
not let it gradually die a natural death? It seems pretty 
moribund at present, doesn’t it? Cease writing to him”’ 

‘* He hasn’t written to me for nearly two months! ”’ 

‘* Very well. Stop altogether. If that doesn’t force him 
to ask for an explanation—if he asks for no explanation—then 
the matter is atan end. You go your way; and he his. 

‘*T—I suppose that is good advice; and I thank you,” she 
said, in rather a low voice. 

sut what followed was most amazing. She stood silent for 
a second or so; then she turned away a little ; and one could 
see that she had taken out her handkerchief quickly, and was 
furtively wiping away the tears from her eyes. ‘This was a 
strange and bewildering spectacle. It was all so unlike our 
gay and audacious Peggy. And one naturally and instantly 
jumped to the conclusion that there was a good deal more to 
reveal, 

‘Tsay, Miss Peg 
story straight. Cons care 


if you think that 
to an end, why 


[ am afraid you haven't told me that 
for him all the same; is that it ?”’ 

** No—no—no !"’ she said, still with averted face. 

‘Then there is someone else ¥ ’’ 

She turned with a quick look—half-frightened, as it were ; 
then her eyes were downcast. She said nothing; but there 
was a tell-tale flush in her cheek as rosy-red as was the bit of 
hawthorn she held in her hand. 

‘‘Oh, there is someone else then ? But why didn’t you say so 
before? For that makes a very great difference—that makes all 
the difference in the world! There’s someone else? Then you’ve 
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found yourself fettered; and vexed by the uncertainty; and 
perhaps to tell you that you should merely let that nebulous 
engagement disappear of itself wasn’t very comforting ?”’ 

Miss Peggy had dried her eyes. 

“Tam away from my own people,” she said in the same 
low voice, ‘‘and perhaps I have been a little anxious and 
fretting—and even miserable at times; but I am sorry I gave 
you any trouble about it. I suppose what you say is right.” 

__“* But wait a moment. I tell you that ‘this makes all the 
difference. Of course, I assume that you are quite certain of 
what you say about that young man in New York—that you 
know he wouldn’t be sorry to have the engagement broken off, 
but would rather you would say the word ?”? 

“Who is likely to know if not myself?’ she answered. 
*‘T have told you the truth.”’ : 

“ He would rather you would say the word? Then say the 
word! You ask for my alvice—there it is ‘Tell him he may 
£0 to Jericho—or Jaffa, or Jerusalem, whichever he likes; 
and at the earliest convenient opportunity. Make your- 
self free at once. Justified ?—of course you will be justified. 
No man has a right to keep a woman in any such position ; no 
woman ought to marry a sneak. No; I told you you might let 
that unwelcome understanding die of neglect and inanition, 
because I thought there was no reason for anything else ; now 
I tell you you should shake off those fetters at once, as soon 
as a letter can cross the Atlantic.” 

‘‘Ah,”’ said she, rather wistfully, “if only your wife would 
say as much !”’ 

‘* She will say precisely the same.’’ 
Miss Pegey shook her head. 
‘No; it’s too much to hope for. Men are more considerate 





t>» women-—more forziving—they make allowances. I should 
be afraid to speak to her about it.’’ 


“You necdn’t be afraid. Haven't you discovered yet that 
she likes you a little? She can suffer you, as the Tyrolese lover 
says to his swectheart. And if you go the right way to work, 
I know what she will do for you—she will write over to your 
poople in New York, and give them a most fascinating 
description of the favoured person—that is, if she knows him.’’ 

“Oh, but she does!’ Miss Peggy cried; and then instantly 
she drew back, in wild alarm: ‘‘Oh, I—I mean—she has 
always been so kind to me—do you think she would do that +’? 

** She will do it, if you go the right way about it. She very 
much likes you to stroke her hair smooth. You might get a 
little nosegay of wild-flowers and pin them at her neck. Then, 


if you are by yoursclves, you can sit down beside her, and put 
your arm within hers, and tell her the whole story ’?——- 

“Oh, do you think she would do that for. me?’’ cried 
Pegey again —and there was a far happier light shining in her 
face than had be-n there a few minutes before. 

** OF course she will! Why, you poor, weak, timid, flutter- 
ing, solitary thing —wandcring all about the world alone and 
friendless ’’?— 

*“No; not friendless,’? said she—with a very pleasant, 
modest look in her eyes. ‘Not friendless. I think I have 
fallen among very good friends—better than I deserve. But I 
am not ungrateful, auyway.’’ 

Tien a thought seemed to strike her. 

* You must be tired standing there all this time, with your 
foot on tie tiller,”’ said this good-natured lass, rather timidly. 
“ Won't you let me take it ?”’ 

“Oh, no, thank you.’’ 

“And I haven't said a single word of—of gratitude —to 
you.” 

** You needn't.” 

** And then,’’ said she, rather incoherently—and the clouds 
were all away from her forehead now, and her eyes were 
bright and clear with glad anticipation—‘‘in the summer— 
later on in the summer-—I can see such a happy party of us 
all tozether—you know I’ve never been ’’—— 

She suddenly stopped. The smooth-gliding boat had 
earricd us along until we had unexpectedly overtaken the 
pedestrians, who were standing on the bank: they were 
coming on board now, for it was near lunch-time. And for 
all the trouble we were at in stopping and taking them on 
with us, they rewarded us—at least Queen Tita did—with a 
number of feeble japes about the study of English history, all 
of which harmlessly glided off the triple brass of conscious 
innocence. Was it English history, then, that had brought 
this light into Peggy’s face? She seemed very pleased about 
something; and modestly grateful; and unusually affectionate 
even towards this taunting fiend. She held her fingers in 
hers; and talked to her in a low voice—about nothing in 
particular; and her eyes were fixed on the smaller woman, so 
that, very soon—before their mild, clear rays, and the shining 
honesty of them, and perhaps, also, a little touch of girlish 
appeal —all that sham sarcasm slunk away abashed. ‘These 
two went into the saloon hand in hand. 

We were now come near to Bradford, which is a clean little 
grey town checrfully situated on the side of a hill, amid a 
profusion of foliage; and here we stopped to bait the horse ; 
while Murdoch attended to our modest wants within. And 
whether it was the grateful coolness of the saloon—the 

















In the meantime we had to encounter these pernicious locks. 


summer air entering by the open windows and stirring the 
flowers on the table—or whether we were glad to be away 
from cities, and altogether by ourselves again in these 
still solitudes—or whether there was something peculiarly 
attractive and winning about Miss Peggy’s demeanour towards 
us all—certain it is that at this little banquet there prevailed 
much content. She was so very friendly, in a gentle sort of 
fashion, with everyone; but in especial we could perceive that 
she wished to be very kind and considerate towards Mr. Dun- 
combs. ‘There were no longer hypocritical appeals to him for 
aphorisms. His sensations on becoming a reviewer were no 
longer a subject for mocking inquiry. Nay, on the contrary, 
she was quite serious, and respectful, and almost anxious, as 
she hoped that he was now seeing his way clear to the 
beginning of his work. 

‘Oh, I’m in no hurry,” said he, lightly. ‘‘I’ve had a 
general look through the books ;-ana what I’m going to say 
about them must grow up of itself, bit by bit. I don’t think 
1 have done anything this morning—except compose an 
»pitaph’’—— 

‘“An epitaph, Mr. Duncombe !’’ Queen Tita cried. 

“Yes; I’ll read it to you,’ said he. He took out his 
note-book. ‘It’s for a tombstone in a village church-yard : 
‘Tt was a nasty cold I caught ; 

And little of that cold I thought ; 

To lie abed I soon was brought ; 

And here I am reduced to naught.’ 
“You see,’’ he continued, with much equanimity, ‘‘ epitaphs 
should teach something. They should point a moral. They 
are the only kind of poetry that comes constantly under the 
rustic eye. And what better can you do with a dead and 
buried Hodge than make him a solemn warning to the whole 
country-side? I can imagine a heap of good being done in 
that way. Take drink, now: a tombstone would appeal to 
the conscience of the community more effectively than any 
sermon. Couldn’t we manage something? Let me see.’’ 

He took out a pencil, and began scribbling a few words. 

‘* How ’s this ?— 

> T was ale that robbed me of my ease ; 

>T was ale that twisted up my knees ; 

?T' was ale that swelled the doctor's fees ; 

And choked my breath; and here I he’s. 
T don’t know that that is quite as good as the other; but it’s 
the moral—it’s the public warning—that is the valuable 
thing’’ 

“Mr. Duncombe,’”’ said Queen Tita, ‘fT don’t know how 
you can be thinking about epitaphs cn a day like this. I 
suppose it was Bath Abbey Church put them in your head. 
But just look out of that window—everything scems just full 
of light and colout—look !’’ 

And indeed that open window framed avery pretty pi:cture— 
of summer foliage all shimmering in the sunshine, and of water 
struck into a silver ripple here and there by the velvet-fingered 
wind. He put away his note-book without more ado; and 
agreed with her that it was not a day for the construction of. 
cpitaphs. He was a very biddable youth; and he had no kind 
of literary vanity to be wounded. He helped himself again— 
and freely—to the salad that Colonel Cameron had mixed for 
us; and declared that it somehow reminded him of swect- 
brier, and wild roves, and June. Or was it that a distinct 
fecling of June was perceptible in the swect air blowing in at 
the window? We were getting near to June now. 

We were now about to enter Crabbe’s country—or rather, 
the country in which he spent the latter years of his life ; for 
as we drew away from Bradford, we passed within a mile or so 
of Trowbridge ; thereafter striking north by Hilperton and 
Staverton. Anda more delightful afternoon never shone over 
this smiling landscape. We were no longer enveloped in 
woods; we were more in the open; and there was a light 
breeze blowing, just enough to temper the heat. But then, 
again, the wind rarely struck down upon the sheltered waters 
of the river-like canal; so that the glassy surface mirrored the 
golden-green masses of the elms that overhung the banks, and 
showed, besides, here and there, a glimmer of silver and blue. 
As the evening drew on, the breeze ceased altogether; the 
cloudless sky was still and serene; a warmer light streamed 
along those peaceful meadows, where the cattle were grazing. 
But for the noisy cawing of some rooks, and the occasional 
flute-note of a cuckoo in some distant grove, the silence was 
absolute; the smaller birds seemed to know that the golden 
day was dying, and had ceased to twitter in the hedges. 

Meanwhile, those people who had been making their way 
along the bank had been occupying themselves in various 
fashions, and in various combinations, too, as chance or fancy 
dictated. And when they came on board again—as we were 
drawing near to Seend—it soon became quite apparent that 
Queen Tita had had some piece of news imparted to her during 
that long ramble ashore. Not that any word was spoken. 
Oh, dear, no. A young lady’s secret is a sacred thing. But 
though she tried to look as grave as an owl, it was plain that 
she was just a little bit excited; and pleased, also; and 
inclined to look on Peggy with eyes at once puzzled and 
affectionate and approving. But what had become of Jack 
Duncombe ? 

“‘Oh,’? said Mrs. Threepenny-bit (who apparently had 
been bewildered into forgetfulness), ‘‘ I was to tell you. There 
are several locks ahead; and when we get through these, it 
will be time to stop for the night, he says. And he has gone 
away to find out some railway - station, to see if he can 
telegraph to Devizes. He has some friends living near Devizes, 
he says; and we shall be passing through there to-morrow.’”’ 

And then blank horror fell upon the steersman of this boat. 
What might not that awful Court do to us? ‘The tipstaff is a 
terrible person ; Holloway Gaol a fearful destination. But in 
the meantime we had to encounter these pernicious locks; and 
the hard work drove speculation out of the brain. 

So we laboriously fought our way to the end of them; dnd 
then went along some distance; until, having discovered a 
quict and sheltered nook, where there were wide overbranch- 
ing willows, we ran the boat in there—the Nameless Barge 
forming a very comfortable little nest in among the leaves. By 
this time Jack Duncombe had come back; and with news thet 
was welcome to one person on board. If he had really meant to 
defy the Vice-Chancellor’s authority by communicating with 
the Wiltshire young lady, his felonious purpose had been 
baffled. He had discovered some little country station-—Seend 
station he said it was—but they could not help him. Either 
there was no telegraph ; or it was too late; or they could not 
receive private messages. 

That was a gracious night, in this unnamed and unknown 
solitude. We were entirely alone ; for we had allowed Murdoch 
to go off to supper with Columbus and the Horse-Marine in 
the village; and it was left to the women-folk to clear the 
dinner-table for themselves. Then (for they were not ant- 
agonistic to tobacco) they came out and made themselves 
snug in the stern-sheets of the boat; and Miss Peggy had her 
banjo; and the silence around seemed to wait. There should 
have been moonlight ; but the times and seasons were against 
us. Nay, we could see but few of the stars in the clear 
heavens overhead ; for the willow-branches were thick : more- 
cver, the red glow streaming out from the windows on the 








stems and leaves rather attracted the eyes. And you may be 
sure it was not ‘‘'Tennessee’’ that Peggy sang for us on this 
still summer night. 

No; she began— 

** Once in the dear, dead days beyond recall, 

When on the world the mist began to fall, 

Out of the dreams that rose in happy throng, 

Low to our hearts Love sang an old sweet song 
and we could see, by the dim glow coming from the door 
of the saloon that Mrs. Threepenny-bit had drawn as close to 
the girl as the banjo would permit, and that she had placed a 
hand lightly and kindly on her shoulder. And what do you 
think was Miss Peggy’s next selection? Well, she was aware 
that a certain song of hers was a particular favourite with one 
of the persons now listening to her; and she was a grateful 
lass; and she may have been thinking that she had wished to 
say some word of thanks for the rough-and-ready advice 
addressed to her that morning. Here were her thanks, then—- 
or, at least, some timid effort to please? For we had grown 
to have some notion of the inner workings of the mind of this 
Person without a Character. 

The ballad of ‘‘ Kitty Wells ’’ is not of an intellectual cast, 
any more than are most of the plantation songs; but the air 
is pretty and attractive; and this American young lady, to 
the soft ripple of her banjo, could sing it very sweetly indecd, 
It seemed to suit her voice somehow ; you forgot the niggcr 
fatuities when you heard her tremulous contralto notes; 
especially when, as on this still night, she sang in a simple 
and subdued fashion, without effoit of any kind. ‘This was 
what the listing silence and the darkness heard :— 
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You ask what makesthis darkey weep . Why he like othersam not 
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cause youall tosheda tear, Othe grave of my sweet Kit-ty Wells. 
And still more gently she sung the chorus: in the hush of 
the willow-leaves all around us her rich, clear voice was just 
audible, and no more. 
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dorn - in’, Whenwe laid = sweet Kit-ty in whe tomb.* 


Miss Peggy was exceedingly amiable this evening; and 
would sing whatever was asked of her—one thing aiter 
another; until Sir Ewen Cameron interposed (with some brief 
exhibition of military authority that was entirely uncalled for) 
and would have no more of such persecution and cruelty. Sir 
Ewen suggested, instead, an adjournment to the saloon, and a 
game of cards; but it appeared that the women-folk were 
bent on retiring early; and so, after they had gone inside, 
and partaken of a little soda-water, and the like, they were 
allowed to depart. Who knows what portentous secrets they 
might not have to discuss in the safe seclusion of the ladies’ 
cabin ? 





* The melody as here given Miss Peggy herself was so obliging as to jot 
down for us ; but she seems to have pitched on a rather high key. Or is this 
banjo notation? an ignorant person is fain to ask. We never could hear 
who the composer was—though some inquiries have been made, both in 
England and America; but if this should meet his eye—in whatsoever far 
land he may be—he is entreated to accept our profound apologies for the 
theft. . 

(To be continued.) 








NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF ART. 
By permission of the Duke of Westminster, a public meeting 
was held on June 8 at Grosvenor House, for the promotion of 
a National Association for the Advancement of Art. The 
Duke presided, and said that his interest in the matter was 
confined to a thorough approval of the objects of the proposed 
association. Mr. Rensburg read a statement, from which it 
appeared that the idea of the association was started in the 
Liverpool Art Club, by Mr. P. H. Rathbone, and warmly 
taken up by the executive committee of that institution, the 
object being to hold an Art Congress in Liverpool for the 
purpose of bringing together those interested in artistic sub- 
jects, and the furtherance of anything that may promote the 
interests or diffuse a knowledge of art. The project was brought 
to the notice of the Mayor of Liverpool, who called a town 
meeting in March last, at which the proposal was favourably 
received,and resolutions were adopted, the first of which affirmed 
that the introduction of special education in the artistic 
handicrafts has become necessary for the welfare of the 
country. At that meeting an executive committee was 
appointed, which determined to found a National Associa- 
tion, and then to ask it to hold its first congress in Liverpool. 
It is suggested that the sections at the proposed congress 
shall include painting, sculpture, architecture, applied art 
history, and museums, and the national and municipal 
encouragement of art. It is contemplated in future that 
these congresses shall be held at the great seats of 
industry, so that manufacturers and artisans should be 
brought into immediate contact with artists and designers, an 
attempt being thus made to turn artists into craftsmen and 
craftsmen into artists. At the meeting on June 8 the associa- 
tion was inaugurated by a resolution, which was moved by 
Mr. William Morris, seconded by Mr. Edmund Gosse, supported 
by Mr. C. Newton, Mr. Walter Crane, and other gentlemen. A 
second resolution invited the association to hold its first congress 
at Liverpool in November next, and nominated an influential 
list of officers, including, as president, Sir F. Leighton, and the 
various heads of sections. This was moved by Mr. Kendrick. M.P., 
President of the Birmingham Art Committee, and adopted 
unanimously, 


A statue erected at Skipton in commemoration of the 
political services rendered by Sir Matthew Wilson, M.P., was 
unveiled by the Marquis of Ripon on June 7, 
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OCEANS: THE PANAMA SHIP CANAL. 











ARTIST, MR. MELTON PRIOR. 
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CUTTING A CHANNEL TO DIVERT THE COURSE OF THE RIVER CHAGRES. 
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SLAVEN DREDGE AT WORK AT BUHIO: VIEW SKETCHED FROM ON BOARD, 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will of Sir Robert Loder, Bart., J.P., D.L., M.P. for Shore- 
ham, 1880-85, who died on May 27 last, has been proved 
pro forma, under a nominal amount, by his son Mr. Wilfrid 
Hans Loder, his son-in-law, General the Hon. A. Stewart, and 
Mr. H.C. Richards. The testator bequeaths £100,000 to his 
eldest son, Sir Edmund Giles Loder, to whom he also gives 
Whittlebury, his Northamptonshire seat, and the residue of his 
real and personal property, including his property at Gallavera 
(Sweden), Torrefos (Gulf of Bothnia), and Riga (in Russia), 
to be settled therewith in tail male. The High Beeches and 
Dencombe estates he leaves tc Mr. Wilfrid Hans Loder, his 
second son; the Maidwell and Draughton cstates. in North- 
amptonshire, to his son Mr. Reginald Loder ; the Floore estate, 
in the same county, to Mr. Sydney Loder; and the Shipley 
estate, in the county of Sussex, to his daughter Lady Burrell. 
‘The will recites that, under the will of his father, Mr. Giles 
Loder, he has appointed, on their marriages, £150,000 to his 
son Edmund Giles; £100,000each to Lady Burrell, Mr. Wilfrid 
Hans Loder. Mr. Alfred Loder, and the Hon. Mrs. A. Stewart ; 
and, in further exercise of his power, he appoints £175,000 to 
Mr. W. H. Loder ; £200,000 each to Mr. Alfred Loder and Mr. Regi- 
nald Loder ; £390,000 cach to Mr. Gerald Loder and Mr. Eustace 
Loder ; £275,000 to Mr. Sydney Loder ; £125,000 to Lady Burrell : 
£150,000 to the Hon. Mrs. Stewart; and the residue of the 
Giles Loder estate to his eldest son, Sir Edmund Giles Loder. 
He bequeaths £1000, an annuity of £3500, in addition to 
£1500 which she receives under the will of his father, his 
watches, jewellery, &c., the consumable stores at 42, Grosvenor- 
syuaire, and certain plate, to be selected within one year, to his 
wife, Lady Loder; he also gives her the use of 42, Grosvenor- 
square so long as she thinks fit to occupy it; £100 to each of 
his nine god-children ; £100 to Mrs. Radcliffe, of Salisbury ; 
£1000 to Mr. Wilson; £500 to Mr. Lidderdale; one year's 
siulary to each of the clerks employed at the office of Giles 
Loder; one year's wages to all indoor and outdoor 
servants living with the deceased for a longer period 
than two years; £100 to his sister-in-law ; £110 to his 
nurse; £200 to his servant, Fanny Stevens; £300 per 
annum each to Dr. William Higginbotham, of St. Petersburg, 
and Miss Clara Blyth; £100 per annum each to Mrs. 
Charlotte Lawson. of Brighton, and his medical attendant ; 
£20) per annum to his agent and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hancock, during their joint lives; £3000 to the Vicar and 
churchwardens of Shipley, upon trust, for repairing, restoring, 
nd improving the parish church ; £2000 each to the Vicar 
anil churchwardens of Maidwell and Draughton, for church 
: £2000 tothe Vicar of Whittlebury, in trust, for the 
srease of hi 
ibles, Putney 
and the Hospital for Diseases of the Chest (Fulham-road) : 
£1500 each to All Saints’ Convalescent Home (Eastbourne) 
and Sussex County Hospital (Brighton) ; £1000 each to Salis- 
bury Infirmary, Northampton Infirmary, St. George’s Hospital, 
St. Mary *s Hospital, Middlesex Hospital, Charing-cross Hospital, 
Seaford Convalescent Hospital, the Ventnor Cottage Con- 
scent Hospital. the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
owiedge, and Worthing Infirmary; and £500 each to 
the Hospital for Diseases of the Throat (Golden-square), 
Chichester Infirmary, the School for the Indigent Blind (South- 
wark), the Deaf and Dumb Asylum (Old Kent-road), the 
Corporation of the Sons of the Clergy, the Friends of the 
Clergy Corporation, the Infant Orphan Asylum, the Western 
Dispensary, and the London Orphanage Asylum. 
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The will (dated Oct. 13, 1885) of Lady Cecil Jane De la Feld, 
widow of Count John De la Feld and a daughter of the first 
Earl of Limerick, late of No. 44, Ennismore-gardens, Hyde 
Park ; of Feldenstein House, Queen’s-road, Richmond, Surrey ; 
and of Brookesby, Hesketh-road, Torquay, Devon ; who died 
on April 24 last, was proved on June 6 by Cecil Henry Russell, 
the nephew, one of the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to upwards of £53.000. The testatrix, out 
of her settled fortune of £10,000 Irish currency, bequeaths 
£1000 to her nephew and godson, Cecil George Russell, and 
the remainder thereof to her sister, Lady Caroline Alicia 
Diana Russell. The property derived from her late husband, 
known as the De la Feld property, including her freehold 
house in Ennismore-gardens, she gives to her nephew, Cecil 
Henry Russell ; a certain legacy of £10,000 she leaves, upon 
trust, to pay an annuity of £52 to her housekeeper, Caroline 
Drewett, and the rest of the income to her said sister, and at 
her death as to the capital sum for her nephew, the said Cecil 
Henry Russell. The residue of her real and personal estate 
she leaves to her said sister. 

The will (dated May 20, 1878) of Mr. Joseph Rowland, late 
of Thornbury House, Kidlington, Oxfordshire, who died on 
March 9 last, was proved on May 18 by John Turk Lacey, 
Wellington Taylor,and Herbert Young, the surviving executors. 
the value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of 
£24,000. The testator gives Thornbury House, with the 
pleasure-grounds, to his son John Edward Browne Rowland ; 
£9000 between his children, John Edward Browne Rowland, 
Rosa Mary Taylor, and Helena Sarah Young ; and there are 
some specific gifts to them, and also to his eldest son, Henry 
Louis Joseph Rowland. ‘The residue of his real and personal 
estate he leaves between his said children, except his eldest son. 

The will (dated Nov. 13, 1882). with two codicils (dated 
Nov. 13, 1882, and June 18, 1886), of the Rev. William 
Bouverie Pusey, formerly Rector of Langley. Kent, late of No. 
49, Marina, St. Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex, who died on April 19 
last, was proved on May 19 by Captain Edward Bouverie Pusey, 
R.N., the son and sole executor, the value of the personal estate 
exceeding £17,000. The testator gives to the good friend of 
his late brother, Dr. Pusey, the Rev. Dr. Liddon, Canon of St. 
Paul's, all money in the hands of his country banker, all the 
tithe rent charge, and rents of glebe he may,be entitled to at 
the time of his decease, and his caution money at Oriel College. 
The residue of his property he leaves to his said son, and to his 
daughter, Francis Mary. 

The will (dated July 13, 1883), with a codicil (dated 
June 21, 1884), of Miss Emma Maria Garratt, late of 
No. 4, Chislehurst-road, Richmond, who died on March 15 
last. was proved on May 22 by the Rev. Sudlow Garratt and 
the Rev. Charles Foster Garratt, the brothers, the executors, 
the value of the personal cstate amounting to over £17,000, 
The testatrix makes numerous bequests to nephews, nieces, 
and others; she also bequeaths £200 each to the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts and the Society 
for Promoting the Employment of Additional Curates ; £100 
to the hospital at Richmond; and £100 to the Rev. C. T. 
Procter, to be applied at his discretion for the benefit of 
St. Matthias’ Church, Richmond. ‘The residue of her property 
she leaves to her brother Sudlow. 

The will (dated Feb. 16, 1888) of General Richard Shubrick, 
late of No. 7. Cornwall Mansions, Cornwall-gardens. who died 
on April 26 last, was proved on May 23 by Mrs. Flora Anne 
Shubrick, the widow and sole executrix, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £16,000. The 
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testator gives his leasehold residence, with the furniture and 
effects, to his wife. The residue of his property he leaves, 
upon trust, for his wife, for life, and then for his daughters in 
equal shares. 

The will (dated July 22, 1882) of Mrs. Sophia Cunningham, 
late of The Prestons, Ightham, Kent, who died on March 23 
last, was proved on May 19 by Percy Burdett Cunningham, 
the son, and Arthur Loughborough, the acting executors. Sir 
Francis Burdett, Bart., the brother of the deceased, the other 
executor, having renounced. The value of the personal estate 
amounts to upwards of £10,000. The testatrix appoints £5000, 
upon trust, for her daughter Violet Eleonora Cunningham, 
and makes specific gifts to all her three daughters, and to her 
suid son; and there are legacies to her executors and others. 
The residue of her real and personal estate she gives to her 
said son. 

————_ 

The State apartments of Windsor Castle are closed until 
further orders. 

Dr. 8S. H. Vines, Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge, has 
been chosen Sherardian Professor of Botany at Oxford. 

An international missionary conference, in celebration of 
the centenary of Protestant missions, has been held at Excter 
Hall 

A tiny picture by John Van Eyck—* The Virgin "—las 
been sold by Messrs. Christie for 2500 guineas, this being one 
of the forty pictures from the Burghley House collection. 


About thirty persons were injured in a collision which 
occurred at Newcastle on June 9 between a goods-train and a 
passenger-train. 

The annual show of the Bath and West of England Agri- 
cultural Society was opened at Newport, Monmouth, on June 6; 
and, the weather being favourable, there was a large attend- 
ance. The entries were very numerous, and many of thc 
animals exhibited are pronounced to be of high merit. 

Dr. Hills, Bishop of British Columbia, acting under tl:e 
advice of the Archbishop of Canterbury, has yielded to the 
petition from his diocese requesting him to reconsider h’s 
resignation. and will return to British Columbia at the con- 
clusion of the Pan-Anglican Synod. 

The Cambridge Mathematical Tripos list has been pub- 
lished. Mr. W. McFadden Orr, of St. John’s, is Senicr 
Wrangler, and Mr. W. E. Brunyate, of Trinity, is the second. 
No ladies figure among the Wranglers this year, but there are 
eight Senior Optimes and seven Junior Optimes. 

The Duke of Cambridge visited Crewe on June 9, and opencd 
the Queen's Park, the Jubilee gift of the London and North- 
Western Railway Company to the borough. He was cunter- 
tained at luncheon by the directors, and afterwards inspected 
the 2nd Cheshire Royal Engineers. 

A new industry has been started at Bandon, in Ireland, 
which is to acclimatise the magpie ducks that flourish on 
the coasts washed by the Gulf Stream. ‘These ducks have 
a most beantiful plumage, and it is anticipated that many 
persons with ornamental ponds in their grounds will send 
for eggs. 

Lord and Lady Coleridge opened on June 9 the new free 
library for Paddington. Subsequently Mr. Frank Moss, who 
has been largely instrumental in establishing the library, 
entertained a number of gentlemen at dinner, when Lord 
Coleridge proposed “Success to the Library,” to which he 
promised a set of the works of the poet whose name he bears, 
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DIAMOND ORNAMENTS, 
From 10 Guineas to 10,000 Guineas, 


Cannot be surpassed for elegance of design, 
quality of workmanship, and perfect setting. 
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RUBIES and SAPPHIRES, 


Direct from the Burmah 


at first hand. 
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Illustrated. 4th Edition. 
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ROYAL BOTANIC 


SOCIETY, 


EVENING FETE, 
JULY 4, 1888. 


CLARKE’'S PATENT. 


These Lamps are intended for burning 


CLARKE’s | 
“FATRY-PYRAMID” LIGHTS 


With single wicks, 
TO BURN 9 HOURS BACHE. 


500 Lights burning 9 hours will cost £2 1s. 8d., 
or Id. per light. 


N.B.—The Tables in the Exhibition Tent will be 
Decorated with “FAIRY” LAMP FLOWER BOWLS, 
in TAPESTRY WARE, as supplied to Her Majesty 
the Queen; and the Main Corridor will be Illuminated 
entirely with “ Fairy” Lamps. 
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REGISTERED TRADE-MARK, 


“FAIRY.” 


PYRAMID LAMP AND LIGHT WORKS, CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. SHOW-ROOMS: 31 ELY-PLACE. E.c. 
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CLARKE’S PATENT 
“FAIRY-PYRAMID” LAMPS 


ANI Pee ee 


“FAIRY-PYRAMID” LIGHTS, 


IN QUEEN’S BURMESE GLASS WARE. 
THIS 5OO-LIGHT 
“FATIRY-PYRAMID” CHANDELIER, 


Now in course of completion. Length, 12ft.; Weight, 5 cwt. 


DESIGNED TO HANG FROM THE CENTRE DOME OF THE GONSERVATORY IN THE 


ROYAL, 


BOTANIC SOCIETY'S GARDENS, 


REGENT’S PARK, LON DON, 
FORMING PART of THE  FAIRY-LIGHT” ILLUMINATIONS 


FOR THE 


SOCIETY’S FETE in JULY NEXT. 


N.B—tThe Tables in the Exhibition Tent wil! be 
Decorated with the new “FAIRY” LAMP FLOWER 
and MENU HOLDER, the latest and most charming 
Table Decoration. 
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CHANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. CHANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. — | (HANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. ~ | CHANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT . 
A NECESSITY OF THE TIME. | A NECESSITY OF THE ‘TIME. A NECESSITY OF THE TIME. ~~ | AV NECESSITY OF THE TIME. 
CHANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. — | G(HANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. CHANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. — | CHANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. 
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Annual Rent of Safe, 1 to 5 Guineas; Annual Rent of Strong Rooms, from 8 Guineas. 
THE CHANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT | FULL CONFIDENCE of its ABILITY to | [NROADS of THIEVES, and from PPEOPLE are now COMPELLED to 
SECOND to NONE as | SERVE ITS PATRONS in all ITS _ | DESTRUCTION by FIRE, was | GEEK OTHER MEANS of ‘ ‘ 
REGARDS SAFETY and | DEPARTMENTS with theBEST of itsKIND. | QBLIGED TO LAY OUT PROTECTION for their WEALYUL. a 
CONVENIENCE, and HAS the tees te ls LARGE SUMS OF MONEY in so-called | "THE TIME HAS GONE BY WHEN 
ADVANTAGE of BEING — ~ | GAFE DEPOSIT COMPANIES, BURGLAR-PROOF SAFES. | PRIVATE SAFES IN ONE'S 
| OCALLY SITUATED. | VERY PERSON SEEKING a |f WAS NOT LONG, however, before the | Q)WN HOUSE or f 
|@ PLACES ITSELF BEFORE the PLACE WHERE HIS _ | EXPERTENCED THIEF FOUND the way to | QFFICE can be CONSIDERED 3 
PUBLIC with the | VALUABLES WOULD BE SAFE from the | ENTER THESE STRONG-BOXES, and | ABSOLUTELY TRUSTWORTHY 4 


Prospectus and Card to View post-free on application. Writing, Waiting, and Telephone Rooms Free of Charge 


61 and 62, CHANCERY=LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
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CHANTILLY LACE COSTUME, ELEGANT TEA-GOWN. 
On Satin Foundation, with Jetted Panel, Black, or Black and White China Silk, 


DING LACH ND TRIMMING FOR BODICE, 


53 Guineas. 51 Guineas. 


JSAW’S, REGENT -STREET, LONDON, Ww =. 
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NGTONS GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE), mm 28% cm. 


LIMITED LADIES’ DRESSES. 





Late A. B. SAVORY anv SONS, 


NEW PATTERNS FREE. 


SPEARMAN 


SILVER AND BEST SILVER-PLATED MANUFACTURERS, 
111 and 12, CORNHILL.z LONDON, EC. 








wee ; | SPEARMAN, 
QU ce hI sf wz | PLYMOUTE. 
Full Size. | " EXQUISITE DRESS MATERIALS 


ROYAL NAVY SERGES. 


The highest taste, best qualities, and cheapest 
prices. In Pure Wool only. 





Made in four sizes. 


PRICE-LIST FREE ON APPLICATION; 


Orders are Carriage Paid; and any length is cut 






These beautiful Goods are supplied to Ladies 
themselves, not through Agents or Drapers. 


BUY DIRECT FROM 


H.R.H the Prince of Wales | SILVER TEA AND COFFEE SERVICE, 800z., at 10s. 6d., £26 5s. SPEARMAN AND SPEARMAN, | 
¢ Awan at Tiverpu eda | ___ PLYMOUTH, DEVON. _| 


E Gold Medal { 
Tents, also Gold Medal for Flags, Write for Illustrated Pamphlet, which is sent gratis and post-free. i 
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THE PANAMA SHIP 
CANAL. 


The mission of our Special 
Artist, Mr. Melton Prior, 
“Across ‘Two Oceans,” the 


Atlantic and the Pacific, to 
supply Illustrations of all that 
he can see most interesting to 
our readers, from the West 
Indies, and from the shores 
of California and British 
Columbia, to those of our 
Australasian Colonies, has led 
him to the Isthmus of Panama 
There, indeed, with a view to 
the intermediate step, hitherto 
forbidden to navigation, but 
which modern engineering 
science and enterprise under- 
take to render possible in 
traversing both oceans with- 
out interruption, he was 
directed to visit the mar- 
vellous works of the French 
Panama Ship Canal Company 
and to make the Sketches now 
published, the first that have 
yet appeared in any journal 
or book, since the commence- 
ment of its actual oper- 
ations. In giving, to the best 


of our information, a just 
and correct account of this 
huge undertaking, we shall 


refrain from expressing any 
opinion with regard to its 
financial prospects, which con- 
cern a very large number of 
French shareholders, for whose 
sake we shall continue to hope 
that it may, at some future 
period, become a remunerative 
investment. How many years’ 
labour, how many millions 
sterling of expenditure, it will 
yet cost, we do not pretend to 
guess. We are firmly con- 
vinced that the world in 
general, England and_ the 
British Colonies in particular, 
will ultimately derive’ im- 
mense advantages from the 
execution of the work; and 
it is not unlikely that the 
further delay of a few years 
in its completion may prove 
rather beneficial to some part 
of the shipping and mercantile 
interests, by allowing them 
more time to prepare for a 
considerable shifting of mari- 


time trade from other routes of 
On public grounds, it seems to us, there is no reason whatever 









THE 





CONSTRUCTOR OF 


ocean carriage and travel. 


British, 


for national jealousy of the attempt to open for European and the 


traffic this most direct way of communication with the coasts 
no reasonable ground, 
by which 


of the Pacific Ocean—as there 
thirty years ago, for objecting 


was 


to 


the canal 


ILLUSTRATED 


THE SUEZ CANAL, 


ships of all 
now pass from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea 
It is obvious that the advantage to 
our fellow-subjects in Australia and New Zealand, by super- 
seding the tedious and perilous homeward voyage of sailing- 
vessels round Cape Horn with the shortest 


Indian 
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Great Britain, will be of much 
commercial importance, as the 
freight charges and _ risks, 
especially of wool and wheat 
cargoes, must thereby be less- 
ened. India will probably 
not be greatly affected by the 
new route of navigation ; and 
it may be doubted whether 
oir Chinese trade will alter its 
course. For the conveyance 
of mails and passengers to 
China and Japan, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway must certainly 
he more expeditious than any 
transit of steam-ships through 
the Isthmus of Panama. The 
Peninsular and Oriental route 
to India and Eastern Asia, 
however, should hold its own 
against every competitor pro- 
eceding in a western direction. 

It would, therefore, be with 
a short-sighted view of our 
own interests, and it would 
show a captious, peevish, and 
unworthy temper, if English- 
men refused to join with the 
rest of the civilised world, at 
least with the rest of Europe, in 
a frank recognition of the ex- 
traordinary merits and services 
of M. Ferdinand De Lesseps, 
the successful projector and 
constructor of the Suez Canal, 
the founder of the Panama 
Canal Company, and hitherto 
its active director. The life 
and achievements of this truly 
~orand old man,” this wonder- 
ful octogenarian, who has 
fought so many pacific and 
beneficent battles for purposes 
most useful to mankind, anc 
whose brave spirit and genins 
for practical business are still 
unabated by venerable age, 
unexhausted by a multiplicity 
of toils, negotiations. and dis- 
cussions, have frequently been 
a theme of admiring comment. 
In the second volume of 
his autobiographical memoirs, 
* Recollections of Forty 
Years,” recently noticed by us, 
he relates with simple and wn- 
assuming fidelity the circumn- 
stances attending his com- 
mencement of the present great 
work ; one that he may hope 
either to finish in his lifetime, 
or to bequeath to competent 


successors, aided by the goodwill of his own countrymen, who 
are justly proud of such a man. 
International Congress, over which he presided, that the scheme 
interoceanic canal was revived, which 
ceived by the early Spanish conquerors of Central America 
sixteenth 


It. was in 1875, at the Paris 
had been con- 


which many ingenious 
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constituting the backbone of the Continent, and in some parts 


of the Isthmus attaining 
grcatest height in the s 








%& mountainous elevation. 


But the 


saddle-back pass of these hills between 
the valleys of the Rio Grande and that of the Obispo, a high- 


| 
| 


land tributary of the 
Chagres river, is 360 ft. 
above the sea-level, at 
Culebra; while the 
height at Emperador is 
200 ft. Instead of making 
ships ascend by a series 
of locks, as was proposed 
by some engineers, to the 
elevation of 120 ft., which 
would undoubtedly be 
practicable, it was de- 
cided to undertake cutt- 
ings all the way at the 
sea-level. ‘This was ex- 
pected to involve the 
excavation and removal 
of seventy-two million 
cubic métres of earth 
(about ninety-five million 
cubic yards); but it is 
believed that a very much 
greater quantity of earth 
must be taken away, in 
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order to give the sides o 
| the cuttings, where they ‘ 
are of soft earth, a 
sufficient slope to pre- 
vent its being washed 
down into the Canal by 
the tropical rains. ‘To 
the 360 ft. above the sea- 
level, we must add 29 ft., 
the depth of the intended & 
A eniting. in any x 
Which must he 
nearly 390 ft. deep, in th: 
Culebra for 
length of two kilometre 
(a mile and a quarter) 
and 1000 ft. wide at tl 
top, is no trifling job ; the 
Obispo and Emperador 
cuttings are likewise big 
of work. This, 
however, is only a matter 
l, cost, and time. 
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the river at several points, and crossing the railway at San 
Pablo. ‘Thence the line of the Canal passes to Matachin, cutting 

many bends of the river en route, and following generally the 

right bank, which is quitted at Matachin, where the Canal 
enters the valley of thé Obispo. The river at Matachin, at 
low water, is 44 ft. above the level of the sea. The average fall 
of the bed of the river is only 1 in 3300, and the ground is 
marshy. 

The excavation of different sections is entrusted to con- 
tractors paid by the cubic métre. at rates varying from Is. to 
about 6s., according to the nature of the soil, all plant being 
furnished by the Company, who charge 6 per cent on its cost. 
One of the largest contracts is that of an Anglo-Dutch firm, 
who have undertaken the removal of three million cubic 
metres from the Culebra cut within two years, at 1:76 dols. 
Colombian currency (about 6s.) per cubic metre. ‘The machinery 
is principally French, Belgian, and American, and consists of 
great steam-dredges, compressed-air perforators, hydraulic 
machinery, steam-shovels, and derricks. The canal dredging 
between Colon and Gatun was undertaken by Messrs. Hulme, 
Slaven and Co., at If. 50c. per cubic métre. From the hill 
cuttings, the rubbish is removed in “ dumping-cars,” running 
on rails, of French and Belgian construction, the larger holding 
six cubic métres, and the smaller half a cubic métre of soil. 
About twelve thousand labourers, mostly West Indian negroes 
and mulattoes, are employed in all. They are conveyed to and 
fro by the railway. ‘The stations have been built on hills in 
proximity to the works, and comprise houses for the engineers, 
the foremen, and the American and European workmen, and 
ranchos or huts for the blacks. These ranchos give shelter to 
from four to six hundred workmen. The houses contain from 
thirty to fifty persons. Each station has its hospital, with 
forty beds, its telegraph office, its storehouse, and its workshop. 
The natives build their huts round these villages, and furnish 
the inhabitants with supplies. 

Mr. R. Nelson Boyd, a member of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers, read a paper before the Civil and Mechanical 
Engineers’ Society, on March 30, 1887, in which he gave an 
account, from: personal inspection, of the technical processes 
applied in the Canal works, and pointed out that there was 
much waste of money and of valuable “plant.” Omitting 
some remarks to the latter effect, because the faults he noticed 
may possibly have been amended since the date of his visit to 
the scene, and further progress must have been effected, we 
make the following extracts :-— 

“ At Colon the entrance to the Canal has been constructed 
by making an embankment which protects it from the north 
winds, and has reclaimed ground, formerly a swamp, on which 
the pleasant little settlement called ‘Christophe Colomb’ has 
been built. From the entrance the Canal has been dredged to 
a depth of six métres fora length of fouranda half kilometres, 
and is open for small steamers. Three very powerful steam 
dredges are now at work deepening the Canal down to nine 
metres. After this comes a length of ground almost un- 
touched, owing to disputes with the contractors. Then comes 
a length of six kilométres on the old bed of the Chagres, 
where dredges are at work deepening. ‘These dredges have a 
power of 180-horse power, and raise about 3000 cubic métres in 
the twenty-four hours. This seemed to me to be the best 
conducted work on the Canal. From this on, all the earth in 
the cuttings is moved by hand labour, with the narrow gauge 
railway known as the ‘ Decanville, or by the steam navvy or 
excavator, with full-sized railway waggons. The engineers 
advocate the latter, because they can get more work done ; 
but some of the contractors prefer the former method. The 
steam navvy Osgood at work on the Tabemilla section moves 
300 to 360 cubic metres in ten hours: this section is almost 
level. At Buhio Soldado, a hill of about 65 métres in 
height is being removed by immense blasts of dynamite. After 
Tabemilla comes San Pablo, where the Canal crosses the 
railway, and a turning bridge will have to be constructed. A 
few kilométres beyond this point comes Gamboa, where the 
proposed reservoir was to be, and then the immense cutting of 
Culebra across the watershed. This is the most important 
work to be done on the Canal. The length of the cutting is 
1800 métres, and the deepest point of the cutting is 140 métres. 
The average for the total length is 88 métres. The 
height of 140 métres is not that of the centre line, but the 
height of the summit of one of the slopes. The latter are 1 
to 1, and the width at top of cutting will be from 200 to 300 
métres. The quantity of earth to be moved is 20,000,000 cubic 
métres. At the time of my visit little work was being done, 
because a new firm of contractors had just taken over the 

cutting, and were making arrangements to suit their views. 
The previous contractors worked in steps, and used the small 
gauge Decauville railway and the steam navvy. Of the latter 
they had seventeen at work. Up to date about one-twentieth 
of the quantity has been moved, so that about 16,000,000 cubic 
métres remained to be excavated. This has been the work of 
six years. Of course much had to be done in preparatory 
work, such as laying roads for tipping, and getting the material 
together. However, as it now stands, it is estimated that it 
will require at the very least six years to finish it. The 
difficulties of this immense cutting are greatly enhanced by 
the nature of the ground, which is in great part composed of 
basalt rocks—dolomite—with bands of sand _ intervening. 
Several slips have occurred and occasioned much trouble. ‘This 
point is the watershed between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
and from this on to Panama the Canal is cut through com- 
paratively easy ground. The only difficulties are the deviation 
of the Panama Railroad and of the River Grande.” 

For some kilométres before reaching the Pacific, the Canal 
runs through swampy ground very little above sea-level, and 
eventually joins the sea at La Boca, the mouth of the Rio 
Grande. Unfortunately, the water is very shallow here, and 
the last 5 kilométres have to be dredged through a bed of sand 
forming a wide bar at the mouth of the river. Three powerful 
dredges, of the Gouro pattern, able to raise 150 tons per hour, 
are here at work. When the Canal was commenced, the 
necessity of locks and gates was suggested owing to the 
difference of tide between the two oceans. The Atlantic tide 
at Colon rises 2 ft., whereas the Pacific at Panama rises 20 ft., 
and it has been ascertained that at low water the level of the 
Pacific Ocean is 3-25 métres—103 ft.—below the Atlantic. The 
last proposal to obviate the ebb and flow of the Pacific tide 
was to construct a basin near the Pacific end 4000 métres long 
hy 500 métres wide, lined with strong quay walls and gates on 


the Colon side which would be opened at high water. ‘The 
cost of this work was estimated at fifty million francs. This, 


as well as other projects, has been shelved for the time, and 
the present intention is to construct an open canal from end 
toend. Its entire length, including the channel dredged in 
the Bay of Panama, will be 74 kilométres (45 miles and 1729 
yards) ; the width at bottom, 22 métres (or 72ft.); at the top, 
10 metres (131 ft.) ; and the depth of water 9 métres (29 ft. 6in.). 

In another half-sheet supplement, this week presented to 
our readers, will be found three more Sketches by our Special 
Artist. One of them is a View of the Culebra cutting, in the 
opposite direction to that of the View in the double-page 
Engraving in this half-sheet. The other Illustrations are 


those of men digging the new channel for the river Chagres, 
and of a “Slaven” dredging-machine. 
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NOVELS. 
The Devils Die. By Grant Allen. Three vols. (Chatto and 
Windus).—It is an awkward compliment to the readers of 
a novel when its author tells them, by the way, that he writes 
novels only “ for filthy lucre,” and that for his “ own pleasure” 
he writes ‘modest biography.” Mr. Grant Allen, we believe, 
writes essays on several other things ; and it might well be 
that he could display in them sound knowledge and sound 
thought. But as every man hasa certain amount of ignorance, 
and more or less capacity of misunderstanding and miscon- 
ceiving, to bestow somewhere or other, he seems to have 
deposited his large stock of those shoddy elements of author- 
ship in a novel written avowedly not for his “own pleasure,” 
and certainly not for ours, or probably that of any sensible 
reader. His future treatises on some rather serious subjects 
oucht to be the more instructive for having thus cleared his 
mind of so much periloys stuff and nonsense, so Many erroneous 
descriptions. wild guesses and enormous blunders in certain 
matters of fact, and such preposterous ideas of human character, 


motives, and actions. Nothing of that kind is too wrong 
or too bad to be put into a novel written merely, as he 
says. “for filthy lucre,” especially when its quality is 
stamped with so hideous a title as “ The Devil's Die.” 


To novels of a better quality, if they give only the refined 
pleasure of fancy and imagination, any remuneration that 
their sale can yield, without the cant phrase of disparagement 
or apology, is justly and honourably due, with a proportionate 
measure of public esteem and some personal gratitude to their 
authors. It is different with a novel which purports to 
exemplify a false, absurd, and pernicious theory—the doctrine 
that mere heredity, in spite of all modifying, educating, and 
regenerating influences, in spite of religion, laws, customs, and 
manners, and of all teaching and training and social example, 
absolutely determines the moral destiny, to the denial of indi- 
vidual free will. This must not beappraised simply as an abortive 
attempt to cater for popular amusement. If it is necessarily 
bad story-telling, it is also. in our judgment, very bad moral 
philosophy ; and it is worth while to show that the problem 
of a didactic fiction, so mischievons in its assumed doctrine, is 
mangled, distorted, and shattered into a heap of inconsistencies 
and impossibilities, by the incoherent conduct of the story. 
Let us see. Dr. Harry Chichele, the junior house physician of 
Middlesex Hospital, a clever and enthusiastic student of 
physiology and pathology, had a grandmother, one of the 
Yorkshire, a daughter of Lord St. Maurice ; 
Lord St. Maurice had married the daughter, 
mother, of an Indian half-caste, Philippe 
French or Breton adventurer by 
Deoband, and the inheritor of her 
immense riches. Now, the Begum Johanna was a cruel 
woman, who once, being jealous of a beautiful siave-girl, 
buried her alive, in a vault directly under her own bed, and 
listened nine days to her shrieks and groans till she died of 
starvation. Conse juently, and for no other reason, Dr. Harry 
Chichele, who had never been in India, and who had never 
heard of the Begum until he was told of this crime by his 
Indian fellow medical student Dr. Mohammad Ali, is con- 
strained by a remote relationship, of which he is still unaware, 
to put one of his hospital female patients quietly to death bya 
chill, in order that he may extract from her body certain 
morbific germs for his scientific researches. Ilere are two 
murders, which may perhaps be regarded as equally criminal, 
but which arise from motives as different as can well be 
imagined. Dr. Chichele is so wicked as to take a human life-— 
in this case a life as vile, wretched, and depraved, as bad for 
the misorable creature herself and for others, as can be found 
in the worst slums of London. Yet he abounds in benevolent 
sympathy, in kindness and tenderness, on other occasions; he 
has risked his own life, both in attending cholera and 
fever patients, and in rescuing a solitary survivor from 
shipwreck ; he takes care, at his private cost, of the neglected 
child crouching on his doorstep; he feels a noble zeal for his 
humane mission of discovering how to extirpate the germs of 
epidemic diseases. He is a murderer; he ought perhaps to be 
hanged ; but what trace is there of moral affinity between him 
and the vindictive, wantonly cruel. essentially malignant 
murderess, the old Begum Johanna of Deoband! Malignity 
is not in his nature at all, however we ought to detest his 
conduct ; and the proof of an hereditary moral taint, on which 
Dr. Mohammad Ali and the author of this novel rely, breaks 
down in the first instance. For we see that it could not be the 
abstract tendency to perpetrate murder, but some peculiar 
strain of vicious passion, tyranny, revenge, fiendish destructive- 
ness, or a savage delight in cruelty, a craving to inflict and to 
witness pain, that would be inherited from the Begum. Harry 
Chichele is, and continues to be, entirely free from these dis- 
positions ; but the novelist will yet bring him to attempt a 
second murder—all sorts of murders being alike due to the 
one strain of “heredity “—and this crime, incomparably the 
mest heinous, being an attempt to kill hisown wife, by infecting 
her with cholera, that he may marry another woman, is 
equally unlike the reported crime of the Indian Begum, 
his terrible ancestress, and unlike all his own previous 
behaviour. Men have been known to poison their wives 
from that motive; but he was not the kind of man to do so. 
Nor had “ the Devil,” who must be presumed to be playing 
“dice” for Harry’s soul, got the advantage of his being 
exposed by his domestic position, by any disappointment or 
estrangement in his first wedded life, or by any prospect of 
winning a fortune through second nuptials, or by any impulse 
of a sensual temperament and sexual passion, to the peculiar 
trains of evil thought and purpose leading to wife-murder. 
His remote Indian ancestress, great-great-grandmother as we 
make her out, is not recorded to have poisoned her wife, or 
more possibly her husband ; but if ever she did, why. reckon- 
ing an average of twenty years to each generation—Indian girls 
marry and bear children while very young, but her descend- 
ants were of Eurasian or European race—it must have been 
quite a century ago. It would, indeed, have been still more 
wonderful if the ancient Begum had cherished and bequeathed 
to her remote posterity that fanatical enthusiasm for the 
modern study of epidemic maladies, and of the bacteria or 
other microbes to which they are now ascribed, for the sake of 
which our London hospital physicians are suspected of putting 
their patients to death. Mr. Grant Allen, we regret to observe, 
in this novel written “for filthy lucre,’ has followed 
the bad example set last year by an infamous story 
called “St. Bernard’s,’ which represented the medical 
and surgical staff, and the teaching professional men of 
those beneficent institutions, as systematically torturing, 
mutilating, and killing numbers of human victims to profit by 
the exhibition of scientific knowledge and skill. We know 
which of our hospitals, one of the best and greatest, the one most 
needing public support, was aimed at by that base and wicked 
libel, which was the work of a person acquainted with medicine 
and surgery. Mr. Grant Allen is, on the contrary, not aware 
that the germs of cholera and those of typhus fever. would 
not be sought in the blood, or be procured only by a post- 
mortem examination, seeing that they abound in the 
excretions of the living patient; and he makes Dr. Chichele 
infect his wife with cholera by putting its microbes into a 
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sub-cutaneous injection of morphine! This prevents his book 
causing serious injury to any of the London hospitals; but 
his consciousness that it might do some injury is betrayed by 
his changing the name of the “ Middlesex Hospital” to the 
‘Regent's Park Hospital,” in the middle of his second volume. 
How about * University College, London,” with its Professor- 








ship of Medical AMtiology, which is conferred on the doctor who 
h is murdered poor Mrs. Wilcox by putting an ice-cold hand on 
her spine at the crisis of fever? It seems an outrage, just 
now, when Hospital Sunday comes round, that books pander- 
ing either to silly prejudice or to private malice—either such 
as “The Devil's Die.” or such as “St. Bernard's “--should 
exist in print. The one at present before us has been written, 
we are sure, in no spirit of malice, but in profound and ex- 
tensive ignorance. Mr. Grant Allen knows as little of 
pathology and therapeutics as he does of heredity and 
ethnology ; and he fancies that a Mussulman native of the 


ure Arab race.” is “a 
will be mistaken in 
while in England, 


North-west Provinces of India, one of *] 
black man,” even a“ who 
America by and by for a negro, and must, 
always be oppressed with a sense of race inferiority to 
Europeans ! This ludicrous idea of Dr. Mohammad Ali’s 
personal “ heredity ” contrasts amazingly with the superhuman 
nobleness of his conduct, as the most sublimely devoted and 
disinterested friend, the most self-renouncing, self-sacrificing 
lover, that was ever conceived in romance, and with a celestial 
purity in his platonic attachment to one lady, an English- 
woman, that scarcely answers to the reputed characteristics of 
the Indian Mussulman nations. We repeat that the author's 
singular ignorance, in spite of his parade of pretended know- 
ledge, will render this book harmless in the opinion of all 
educated persons. But that is no excuse for a reckless libel on 
the members of the medical 
studies and their practice among the poor of London. 
a preposterous notion deserved any argument for its refutation 
one mightask whether commen fever patients are not dying by 
hundreds, in spite of all efforts to cure them ; so that a pus/- 
mortem inspection of their bodies can be obtained at any time, 
without killing a patient for that purpose ? 

A Life Interest. By Mrs. Alexander. Three vols. (R. Bentley 
and Son).—After reading this story, one will hardly say that 
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If such 








it has no interest; but that which it has is not the “life 
interest ’ held by Mr. Acland, a London solicitor, in the 
property of his first wife, whose decease left him with two 
children, Marjory and George. It was very foolish of him 
then to marry a supposed widow. Mrs. Cranston, who had a 
son Richard of her own, and of se antecedents he was kept 
in ignorance. She had heen the cast-off mistress of a scheming 
villain named Blake, and had become the wife of Philip 
Cranston. a gentleman of good family leading a wandering 
life as an artist, who is supposed to have died by a steam-boat 
accident on an American river. Being handsome, artful, and 
wicked, Mrs. Acland has gnined absolute command of her 


second husband's rather complicated household, to which, in 
seven years, their union has added two younger children ; and 
she hates both her own eldest son, Dick Cranston, and her step- 
daughter. Marjory Acland. The interest of the story will now 
be divined. These two young persons, being of no kindred to 
each other, though brought up as half-sister and half-brother, 
are destined to be lovers. For some time, however, they are 
subjected to much unkind treatment, and are severally driven 
from the home of their youth, while George, the younger 
brother of Marjory, is sent to sea as a common apprentice. 
Mr. Acland, receiving for his life the yearly income from 
the property which is to pass to Marjory and George in 
reversion, has been persuaded to withhold from them a 
fitting provision for their education and settlement. Mrs. 
Acland holds the purse, ruies her feeble spouse, and 
pampers her selfish ambition with a costly establishment ; 
but she is at the mercy of Blake, who extorts money from her, 
and compels her to aid his fraudulent projects. by threatening 
to expose the shameful secret of her early life. Upon one 
occasion, robbing her husband to buy off this persecutor, 
she allows suspicion of the theft to fall on her son Dick 
Cranston ; he resents the disgraceful imputation, and goes 
off to take care of himself. Marjory also revolts against 
her unjust stepmother, and obtains a situation as lady 
companion and secretary with Mr. and Mrs. Carteret, a 
rich and childless couple living sometimes in Paris or in Italy, 
sometimes at Langford Priory, where she stays with thema 
whole summer. Mr. Carteret was uncle to Marjory’s mother, 
the first Mrs. Acland; but he is a vain old egotist. a conceited 
dilettante, proud of his collections of art and antiquities, and 
though willing to let the girl work for him in catalogue- 
making, shows no kindly affection for her. Marjory is consoled 
by her frank sisterly concern in the welfare of George and of 
Dick, still regarding the latter as a sort of brother ; and she is 
rejoiced by meeting him again, as a working stonemason 
employed in the architectural improvements of Lord Beaulien’s 
rural mansion. Dick, who is a fine fellow, of rare industry and 
intelligence, studying to become an architect, has found a guide 
and patron in Mr. Brand, the adviser of Lord Beaulieu in the 
artistic decoration of that nobleman’s house. Nobody but the 
reader is yet aware that Mr. Brand is really Dick's father, the 
long-lost Philip Cranston, who was not drowned in America 
after all. Moreover, there is a splendid fortune vet to come in 
view from the Cranston side of the horizon: for the un ected 
demise of one or two persons leaves him next heir to an estate 
of £8000 a year, in which a certain Mr. Maynard has only “a 
life interest.” But the meritorious Dick, not knowing what is 
in store for him, works head and hand, in an independent 
spirit, to win an entrance to his chosen profession. Marjory, 
in the meantime, has been obliged to return to her father’s 
house in London, where she finds herself more unhappy than 
ever. While staying with Mr. Carteret, she was assailed by the 
importunate love-suit of one Ralph Vere Ellis, an attaché to the 
diplomatic Legation at Paris, who sought to persuade her to a 
secret marriage; this she had firmly refused, though she 
would have wedded him openly to escape from her bondage of 
dependent poverty. He now lays a trap for her, through an 


CX} 


advertisement for a situation as nursery governess, and 
cunningly induces her to go to Scotland, where she is 
received in a farm-house, and is invited to submit to his 


proposal under colour of the questionable private formality 
recognised by Scottish law. She eludes the custody of his 
female accomplices, runs away from the house, and takes 
refuge with Dick and Mr. Brand at Edinburgh, but loses no 
time in getting safe home; after which she makes a fresh 
start, joining her brother George, who, having been disabled 
for a sailor by the loss of one arm, is now a clerk in the office 
of Mr. Rennie. shipowner, at Dockborough. Here, after so 
many adventures, the heroine lives awhile in peace; but her 
anxieties are not yet wholly removed, for there is a risk of her 
reputation being compromised by the affair with Ralph Ellis, 
who is ruthless and unscrupulous in his pursuit of her. In 
the end, when Mrs. Acland has failed in an attempt to put her 
first husband to death by chloroform, and has subsequently 
been run over in the street and crippled, there is a complete 
prospect of happiness for Marjory and Dick Cranston, to the 
satisfaction of all who incline to believe that young people 
are naturally good, and that some of their elders are dreadfully 
bad. ‘This story leaves a disagreeable taste on the palate. 
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ABOUT ROSES 
the Queen of Flowers, all the world has 


She was crowned, ages ago, in the blooming gardens 


S 


That the rose is 
agreed. 
of the East, and no competitor has ever succeeded in deposing 
her from her throne. Her supremacy is, indeed, as truly royal 
Shs vkspeare among poets or Beethoven among 
here is no member of the floral tribes which 
1 good second. She is far and away foremost by 
her exquisite colourings and that delicious fragrance 

whic h survives even her beauty. This is so evident that the 
I the rose if they would give us an idea of 
anything pre-eminently lovely. So, the Hebrew prophet, 
when he would reveal to mankind the blessed influences that 
to follow the coming of the Gospel, tells us that “the 
ness shall blossom asa rose.” In the Canticles the Church 
herself to “the Rose of Sharon”; and in the 
‘rypha the son of Sirach likens wisdom to a rose-plant in 
, and holiness to a rose growing by a meadow-stream. 
times it was consecrated to the impersonation of 
—to Aphrodite. Homer sees its bloom on the cheek of 
Theocritus lays it on the grave of Bion ; and the blush 

» rose kindles through all the poetry of Anacreon, who 
t for “the bowlof Bacchus” until * buds of roses, virgin 
“had been steeped in the “ beaded wine.” He devotes one 
most grace ful to its praises. “Its breath per- 

ys.“ the Olympian bowers. Venus finds in its 

Wit peta is an emblem of herself ; and the Graces have 

it in their tuneful shades. There is nothing 

rr sweet in Nature which is not irradiated by its lustre. 
Aurora draws aside the curtains of the East, it is with 
fing The balm which it yields possesses a 
r,and subdues the bounding pulse of pain. It 

he poet, “in embalming the dead.” And 
rapturous panegyric by describing how, when 
in all her unsullied loveliness from the ocean 

. full-armoured, from the pregnant brain 

us, hi brilliant birth came at the same time 
breast. All the singers of 
suit. The Lesbian poetess is the first to 
as the queen of the world of flowers. In the 
j “ ascribed to Catullus, its crimson hues 
blood which flowed from the wound of 

aprit 10 de eruore.” So special an ex- 

ed to it that Aristophanes invented the 

graceful speaker—* You have spoken 

nation it exercised that rich men 
roses scattered over their 
le breath could insinuate itself into 

young Athenian lover. when too timid to 

ing words, revealed his love by a posy 

s that tell what words can never speak 

banquets the Greek revellers crowned 

heir cups with roses. And Cupid having 
to bag: irpocrates, the god. as a bribe 
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Rose and the White, “ the pale and bloody petals” of which (to 
use Hawthorne’s fine expression ) were scattered over many an 
English battle-field. There is the Golden Rose, which the 
Pope gives, as the most precious of gifts, to some favoured 
Catholic Sovereign—symbolical at once of a fading earthly 
life and of the unfading life in heaven. And there is that 
pretty legend which Sir John Mandeville relates how that 
a beautiful Jewish maiden of Bethlehem, named Zillah, was 
beloved by Hamuel, a youth of evil passions and bad cha- 
racter ; how that she rejected his suit, and that he thereupon 
swore to be revenged; how that he accused her of being a 
demoniac and she was condemned to the stake ; and how that 
Providence drove the flames aside, and the stake budded, and 
the virgin stood uninjured beneath a rose-tree full of white 
and red -then “ first on earth since Paradise was 
lost.” 

With garlands, rose-red and rich-scented, about their brow 
now come our English poets to invest the Queen of Flowers 
with the charm of poetical association. And first we 
Chaucer's Emilie wandering in her garden in the dewy 
morning, and “ thrusting among the thorns her little hand’ 
gather the buds and blooms she covets. Next we take note of 
Dunbar’s happy allegory of * The Thistle and the Rose,” written 
in celebration of the marriage of James IV. of Scotland with 
Princess Margaret of England, when “the merle she sang, 
Hail, of — delight; hail, of all floris queen an’ 
soverain! The lark, she sang, Hail, rose, both red and white ; 
Most pleasant flowe r, of mighty colours twain!” And then 
we have Spenser, in his gorgeous description of Acrasia’s 
bower of bliss, striking the keynote of that lament over the 
speedy passage of the rose, which later poets have been so ready 
to take up and sustain. After describing how sweetly the 
virgin rose at first peeps forth with bashful modesty; 
afterwards, “more bold and free the baréd she doth 
broad display,” and how soon she fades and falls away, he 
exclaims :—* Gather, therefore, the rose whilst yet is prime, 
For soon comes age that will her pride deflower ; Gather the 
of love whilst yet in time, Whilst loving thou mayst 
lovéd be with equal crime.” 

Sir Philip Sidney, when he invokes the coming of Sleep, 
prepares to. tempt her with “a rosy garland:” and Kit 
Marlowe's “ passionate Shepherd ” promise Ss to prepare for his 
love * beds of roses, and a na fragrant Lodge 
compares the delicious lips his Rosalind to “two budded 
roses.” One of Shakspeare’s ‘nest sonnets might be called 
(in the late Philip Bourke Marston’s pretty phrase) * a whisper 
of for the roses perfume each melodious line. |“ Of 
their sweet deaths.” he says, “are swee odours made.” 
Drayton, when describing the wedding of the Thames and the 
Isis, places in the forefront of the flowers that are to deck the 
bride. “the red, the dainty white, the goodly damask 
To the twofold charm of the rose—its bloom and its perfume— 
Fletcher alludes in a lyric in “The Two Noble Kinsmen” :— 
* Roses, their sharp spines being gone, Not royal in their smells 
alone, Bat in their hue.” 

We mnst not ignore that graceful song of Carew’s, 
me no more where love bestows, When June is past, the 
Herrick repeats the moral taught by Spenser 
ye rosebuds while ye may; Old Time is still 
this same flower that smiles to-day, To-morrow wi 
And singing of his Sappho, he tells us that the 
white until, having failed to match the beauty 
they blushed red with shame at their 
an elegant faney in Habington’s charming 
in the Bosom of Custara,” beginning—* Ye 
happy are In the nunnery of her 
Lovelace’s prettiest lyrics celebrates this 
like fi —this * new-startl 
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Mrs. Browning sings a charming “ Lay of the Early Rose ” 
“a white rose delicate, on a tall bough and straight”; while 
Keats rejoices in “ mid-May’s eldest child, The coming musk- 
full of dewy wine”; invents the graceful image—“ As 
though a rose should shut and bea bud again”; tells us how 
“the morning South disparts a dew-lipped rose ;” and supplies 
us with a pretty fancy, * The eyelids with the passing coolness 
play, Like rose-leaves with the drip of summer rain.” 
Morris speaks of young maidenhood as “opening like a 
in love’s mysterious honeyed air.” Swinburne describes Pro- 
serpine as “the white rose of the rose-white water.” Thomas 
Hood sings of “the time of which will be identical, I 
suppose, with John Payne’s “blue midsummer weather, When 
the passionate red roses faint for the heat.’ ‘The red all- 
conquering rose” of Aubrey De Vere is good ; and the 
happy of Beddoes’, * Love’s love, the rose.” Sydney 
Dobell affirms that manhood is “the time of passion and the 
Tennyson shows us ct gripe daughter as, with 
white moulded arm upstretched. she holds an Eastern rose 
which the last night’s gale has hac across the walk—to fix 
it back. So she stands, a in mingled with her 
fragrant toil. This picture reminds me of in Walter 
Savage Landor’s “ Fesulan Idyl,” where a gentle maid raises 
herself on tiptoe to pick the wished-for but in vain. 
‘IT saw,” he says, “ the fair arm, the fairer cheek warmed by 
the eye intent ‘on its pursuit held down a branch, and 
gathered her some blossoms.” And of another in George Eliot's 
* Mill on the where Stephen Guest is moved by the 
shapely whiteness of Magyie Tulliver’s extended arm as she 
bends it “a little upwards towards the large half-opened 
that had attracted her.’ 

Thus have [ rapidly run through the cyele of 
plucking a few buds and blooms as I passed 
ever, a liberal crop for more assi us hands it, in 
month of may wish do homage flower 
flowers (flos forum). One might 
from the poets of other countries, 
rose as if they loved her, 
own singers. In Italy 
Court-poets, Dante and Petrarch, Tasso, 
Chiabrera (who emp loys the familiar of his 
mistress’s lips to a half-opened rose), and Marini (who calls it 
“of flowers the eye’ ). In Germany, we may read in the 
Heldenbuch of the Rose-garden at Worms, bel« x to Chrim- 
hild, daughter of King Ghilith, where was 
fight between the giants and the heroes 
with heavy tread, they crushed the 
to Wieland, Uhland, 1 Schill 
us the * Roman de la Rose ’—the love-songs of tre 
troubadour, Clément Marot, Ronsard, and Malherbe, ¢ 
briand (in his dé = ity lyric, “Jeune Fille 
séranger, Lamart i r Hugo. Others, 
ledge, m + abel the 4 ic 
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IN THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—Gosnell v. Durrant—On Jan. 28, 1887, Mr. Justice Chitty 
granted a Perpetual Injunction, with costs, restraining Mr. George Reynolds Durrant from Infringing 
Messrs. John Gosnell and Co.’s Registered Trade-Mark, CHERRY BLOSSOM. 
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THE | RACES. 


CELEBRATED BINOCULARS, 


In Sling Cases. Unrivalled for Power and Definition. 
New Illustrated Price-List Free by Post. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 


OPTICIANS AND SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT MAKERS 
TO THE QUEEN, 
HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 
Branches: 45, Cornhill; 122, Regent-street ; 
Photographic Studio, Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 


Negretti and Zambra’s ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of 
Meteorological, Optical, Nautical, and Surveying Instru- 
ments, 1300 Engravings. price 5s. 6d. 

Tele : yhone No. 6583. 
Telegraphic Ad “ Negretti, London.” 


OLD SHIRTS. : hse 


Linen, ach. Retu 


NEW SHIRTS. 


COLLARS, any shay 
Flannel Shirts, newest « 


IRISH “CAMBRIG 22: HEP cn 


lress : 


2s. 6d. 


ve up. 


” MHUGH BELFAST. 


oe 


“CALIFORNIAN ” 


BORAX. 


“THE HOUSEHOLD TREASURE.” 
Pure Antiseptic—Marvellous Purifier— 
Arrester of Decay—Preserver. 


FOR PERSONAL AND 
DOMESTIC USES. 


Safe — Agreeable — | 
Absolutely Pure. 
Packets: 1d., 3d., 6d. 


Recipes, &c., with eack 
sic th each. TRADE MARK (REGD. 


Soid by all Grocers and Dealers in Household Requisites, 
PATENT BORAX COMPANY, 
Manufacturers. Works: BIRMINGHAM. 
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wo a) UT» FH 











=I 





3 CLIP CLOSED’ 
2 SECTION 7 CLIP OPEN | 
or 
STANDARD 


. ‘ : | | 
STEEL 


CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


BAYLISS, JONES, BAYLISS, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


London Show-Rooms : 139 & 141, CANNON-STREET, E.C. 
USE 


FR Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCOA 


Ask your Grocer for a Sample, gratis. 


It is especial 
Weak. 


Recipe and note 


ra} sor cure Obesity w 
ce, and ay Times 





ORPULENCY. 


© harmlessly, effe ctually, 
ithout semi-starvation dietary, 
Says : ‘Mr. Russell's aim is to 
a cure the disease pa that his treatment is 
seems beyond all doubt. The medicine he 
ower, but builds up and tones, the 
tamps ). 


and 


ulicate 
the true one 
prescribes does not 
system.” Book, 116 pages (8 s 


F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 


(pe rf etly harmless ). 
C () FOR CURE OF 
Price 98.5 everyw 


hide Store-street, Bedford-square, London, W.C. 
r. Laville’s Liqueur 
THE UNFAILING 

UT] SPECIFIC 

& RHEUMATISM. 

“A single bottle sufficient for two to three months’ 

treatment.” 

as the Pamplilet 

ROBERTS & CO., 76, New Bond-street. London. 


here: or free by post (as we ll 
) of the Agents, 


A 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


REDFERN, 


= 


LADIES’ TAILOR 


THE 








To H.R.H. The Princess of Wales. | 


Messrs. JOHN REDFERN and SONS respectfully announce | 
Show-Rooms | 


some attractive Novelties they have designed for the | 


that they are now exhibiting in their large New 


coming Season. 
WALEING GOWNS, of a pretty Diagonal Cloth, handsomely Braided. 





TRAVELLING ani USEFUL CLOTH GOWNS, in a varicty of thin Tweed of unique pattern. 
JACKETS. New or beautifully Braided. 

ULSTERS, in Fine Cloths and Scotch Homespuns. 
MANTLES ani WRAPS. Many charming Models, 


26 and 27, CONDUIT-STREET, 


Travelling, Carriage, 
Communicating with 


27, NEW BOND-STREET. LONDON, W. 


COWES, PARIS, NEW YORK. PATTERNS AND SKETCHES POST-FREE. 





and pretty shapes, Plain, 


for and Evening Wear. 





bears the name “ LOUIS,” and 
yard, from the cheapest 
quality to the best, is guaranteed. Ladies 
should write for Samples = the New 
to THOS. WALLIS and CO., Holborn-circus, 
London, E.C., who supply and all 
Bb cine at most reasonable prices. 


Every yard 
the wear of every 


THE 


“LOUIS” 
___VELVETEEN. 


A USEFUL PRESENT. 


WOODWARD’S PATENT AUTOMATIC DROP-ACTION PENCIL. 


THE BEST BVER INVENTED. 


Drawn two-thirds actual size. 
HALL .* ARKED SIL VE = extra strong, ws autifully engraved or engine-cut, with box of Eight Patent 
»pying Ink Refills, 10s. 6d. Smaller Sizes, post-free, 8s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. 


+3 shades 


No. 570. 


lack Co 


ee WOODWARD, = Works, Vittoria-street, BIRMINGHAM. 


be obt 


May also ined through any Jeweller or Stationer, 


4 THE BLOOD,WHICH CONVEYS THE 
9 PABULUM OF LIFE,MAY CONTAIN 3 


| Pure BLoon is ESSENTIALTO HEALTH D 
ALSO.THE ELEMENTS OF DESTRUCTION. \y 


HEALTH IS AN INESTIMABLE BLESSING 














THE GREAT VEGETABLE BLOOD PURIFIER, | : 


HAS BEEN IN USE OVER 50 YEARS. 
~~ sc _. C°, 35,SNOWHILL, LONDON.E.C. 


SSS BES EESESEEEEEEE An 














lan COTTOS 
| 60 BAG. 


| \“RORCCCO SILK LINED 


Shades | 








| CATALOGUE OF BAGS POST FREE 
A CHOICE OF 500 


OXFORD ST.W_, 
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MOURNING FOR FAMILIES. 


REG 


MESSRS, 


JAY’S 


EXPERIENCED 


DRESSMAKERS 
MILLINERS 


Travel toany part 
of the Kingdom, 
Free of expense to 
purchasers, 
They take with 
them Dresses and 
Millinery, 
besides Patterns 
of Materials, 
at 1s. per yard 
and upwards. 
Estimates given 
for Household 
Mourning. 


JAY’S, 


ENT-STREET, LONDON, W. 











WORTH tt CIE., 


ARTISTES EN 


CORSETS made 
fitted, fr 
CORSETS 
formities, 
of the Figure, 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER'S 


CAMBRIC POCKET 
shpeeygonbenae 


Samples and Price ears ts, post-free. 


Children’s .. 0/2 | He itched 
pone - 34h) 1 2 
nt's 36 | Gent's ‘ 


Ee powinson % CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


CORSETS. 


WHEN 
NATURE 


FAILS.” 


from measurement, and specially 
oO guineas. 
and SUPPORTING 
Curvatures, Spinal Complaints, 
under medical supervision, 


‘om 23 to 
STAYS, for De- 
and Defects 


SELECTED FRENCH CORSETS, from 1 guinea, 


Full Descriptive Circulars 
on application. 


134, 


and Measurement Forms 


NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 





TRADE MARK. 





QConstipa ion 


| easie 


aud ¢ 


action please 


1256. 


phials ag js. 14d. 


| by po t. 
lus trated pamphlet free. 
46, Ho'born Viaduct, London, E.C, 


CARTERS)": Little Pills. 
They also relieve Dis- 
| ress from Dyspepsia, 


«— Positively cured by 


+0 Mel and Too 
Hearty Eating. A per- 
fect remedy for Dizzi- 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
}ness, Bad Taste in the 
| Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
Pain in the Bide, etc. 
They regulate the 
Bowels and _ prevent 
aua Piles. The smallest and 
st to take. 40 in a phial. Purely Vegetab'e, 
lo not grip? or purge, but by their gentle 
all who use them. Established 
Standard Pill of the United States. In 
Bold by all Chemists, or sent 


ITTLE 
IVER 


PILLS. 


British D-«pot, 








NEW t1.1F'E:. 


THE GREAT REVITALISER. 


COMPOUND 


DESCRIPTIVE TREATISE 


NOT A DRUG. 


nent for ¢ msumptio 
le plaints, Bris 
tions, G Itheumath 

) Decline and Nervous Exhaust 

‘100 page sent free on applic 


SPENCER and SUTTON, 


12, 12, Bloomsbury-mansions, } London,W.C. 


KINAHAN’S 
LL 


WHISKY. 














ee THAN {THE SWORD, 
2 iy THE BALL-POINTED PENS never scratch nor 


spurt; they hold more ink and last longer. 


Six sorts—fine, medium, broad—6d. and 1s. per box. 

The “FEDERATION” Holders not only 
prevent the pen from blotting, but give a 
firm grip. Price 2d., 4d., and 6d, 





Assorted Box of 30 Pens for 18. 1d.,.0r with 
ebony Holder for 18. 6d. of all Stationers, 
or post-free from 


$EDERATION- 
HOLDER 








Certain | HARNESS’ | Cure. 





ELECTROPATHIC BELT 





Ww 





Ladies’ Ailments 


Guaranteed to ge 
Ele 
Nerves, Stomach, Liv 
Te 
application to Mr. C. B. Harness, Cousiét- 
ing Electrician, th 


, OXFO RD ST (Corner a 
8 Rathbone Place.) 


Cail 1D dey if possible. or write at once 


VSHAW, 3 Princes’ Mansions, Victoria 
Afle rr afortnight's lication 

thic Applianc eiect has 
For eight months my life 

1s a terrible bur “Tam now quite well again. 
a mild continuous current of 
ctricity, which speedily cures all Disorders of the 
iver and Kidneys. Thousands of 


Pamphlet & Advice free on 


nerate 


timonials. 
Medical Battery Co. Ltd. 
Only Address, LONDON, W. 























